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T is said with justice, that 
London is not England. 
Intelligence, wealth, and 
power, dwelling in fine 
cities, and carrying out 
noble institutions, are to 

be found in every quarter of our island, and 
make up an extraordinary aggregate. But in 
a very short time it seems certain, that all 
England will be a Landon, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves; meaning, that all the advan- 
tages possessed at one time exclusively by the 
latter will become universal, and that the 
higher degree of cultivation attained formerly 
by the inhabitants of the metrepolis, as com- 
pared with those of the provinees, will be 
found in the remoter parts of the country. 

To a great extent, indeed, this is already the 
case. Railways have brought all the large 
towns into close proximity to the centre. 
Every improvement or discovery made in one 
is immediately known in the other; and a 
powerful mind residing in Manchester, or 
Birmingham, or Oxford, or York, or the 
Land’s End, may be felt throughout the 
kingdom as fully and as speedily as if in 
London. By ten o’clock in the morning, great 
part of England is in possession of the same 
wonderful record and review of the events of 
the previous day, that is in the hands of the 
Londoners; and when railway management 
is improved, and improved tt must Le, and the 
expense of travelling lessened, as it might be, 





to one-half, personal communication will be 
general and constant, and all England, as we 
said, will be a London. 

One result of this more general intercom- 
munication is that the adornment of England 
has become a question of interest to a larger 
public. Aan individual confined to his own 
narrow street, and narrower views, will care 
less for the proper embankment of the Thames, 
the widening of thoroughfares, or the un- 
sightly effect of a public building, than one 
whose avocatiens lead him into their neigh- 
bourhood, and make him personally interested 
in improvement, And on the same ground it 
is, that a much greater number of persons 
now feel interested in accounts of works ex- 
ecuted in provincial towns, the progress of 
art in various parts of the kingdom, and 
schemes for the general adornment of Eng- 
land,—meaning always when we say England 
to include the sister kingdoms, Ireland and 
Scotland, as integral and most important 
parts,—than was formerly the case. 

In our own pages we seek to give this 
information as completely as is practicable ; 
and the result serves to place the industrial 
powers of the country in an extraordinary 
light. Tue Buipver has readers in the 
farthest corners of the kingdom ; and we may 
perhaps be excused for mentioning, as a proof 
of its recognition as an organ, as well of the 
provinces as of the metropolis, that we have 
recently received invitations from several large 
towns to investigate their sanatory condition, 
examine the mode of construction adopted ip 
their buildings, and advise as to general im- 
provements. Enough, however, of this; to 
which we have been ied by accident: suffice 
it to we will at all times exert ourselyes 





for the adernment of England, the advance of 
art, and the improvement of our homes, 

Last week we spoke about some of the new 
buildings in London ; we will to-day chat about 
a city which although nearly 120 miles distant, 
is now reached from London in two hours and 
three-quarters:—we mean Baisto., which 
ought, if it were true to itself, to hold a higher 
place and exercise a greater influence than it 
does, Improvements here have been long talked 
about and urged; an able local press have 
pointed out again and again, that it is neces- 
sary to make an effort to regain for Bristol the 
importance it bas lost, and fit it ta take the 
lead; but still nothing is done. It is to be 
hoped, that some vigorous mind, which seems 
to be wanting, will apply itself to the task, and 
that the Bristolians will see the necessity of 
sowing, in order that they may reap, and not 
be niggardly in expenditure. 

The reproach of “ penny wise and pound 
foolish,” applies to too many of the doings in 
Bristol. There is an exemplification of it in 
the new Guiidhall, where, in order to obtain a 
number of offices, and so increase the revenue 
(very proper if not inconsistent with the main 
purpose of a building), they have most injudi- 
ciously ecabin’d and confined themselves, and 
exposed their architect, Mr, Pope, to abuse 
from all quarters, local and foreign, 


As a Bristol paper says— 
‘* They pulled down the old Guildhall, the hall 
was so small, 
And then they built a new Guildhall, with no 
hall at all !’” 

The building, as many of our readers know 
by this time, is of the late Tudor style, and 
the front (of Bath stone, from the Coombe 
Down quarries), is elaborately ornamented 
with carved strings, scrolls, shields of arms, 


| held up by hands projecting from the face of 


the wall, statues in niches, and carved parapets, 
the whole, though not particularly pure, dis- 
playing considerable fancy. The chief entrance 
is in the centre, where a good doorway, under 
a projecting portion of the front (which is 
carried up to a greater height than the rest 
of the building, and forms a central tower), 
opens into a narrow but lofty hall, the whole 
length and height of the building, with a stair- 
case at the further end of it. This hall has an 





open timber roof, and is artistical ia effect, | 


though somewhat marred by the want of light: 


a fault which, unluckily, is not confined to this | 


part of the building in consequence of the 
confined nature of the site. 

The Court itself, into which we will now 
look, has not sufficient light, although nearly 
the whole of one side of it is filled with glass. 
This is a handsome room, but is not half large 
enough for its purpose in such a city as Bristol. 
The want of accommodation for counsel, 
solicitors, and witnesses, has produced some 
vehement abuse, and should at once be remedied 
as far as possible, by a fresh arrangement. The 
space set apart for the public must be lessened, 
and the entrance to the court altered, in order 
to give more room to those who are actually 
engaged there. We cannot understand how 
the accommodation required could have been 
so miscalculated as it has been, and are disposed 
to think the architect can scarcely have bad 
bis own way in the arrangement.* 


* The courts in many of our towns require amendment, 
eausing, in their present state, great loss of time, comfort, 
and health. The Times, a few days ago, had the following 
memorandum on the subject :—‘‘ At Reading the courts are 


formed, to use 9 medical expression, pro re nate, outof s | 


long room divided in the middle by twp sets of boards, so as 
to leave a passage between them; and the eftrance to this 
splendid tribunal is up @ narrow staircase from the street. 
At Abingdon the crown and civil courts are a quarter ge 
mile apart, so that all whose duties call on theln to 

both in the course of the day have to take a walk in their 
forensic costume through the streets. Possibly, however, ip 


All the fittings of the room are of wainscot ; 
and it has an open king-post roof, elaborately 
carved, The panelling, into which the 
ceiling is formed, are perforated for ventile- 
tion, 

The windows do not open, arrangements 
being made to admit air through gratings near 
the floor in various parts of the room, When 
the Court was in occupation, these were found 
to be quite inadequate, and, according to re- 
port, loud were the outeries for more air. If 
the only channels for air communicating with 
the atmosphere, are those we saw in a close 
yard adjoinipg, we ean easily understand the 
greatness of the deficiency, If the person to 
whom the ventilation was entrusted, will take 
the trouble to calculate how much ajr per 
minute would be required to ensure comfort 
for the number of persons the court will hold, 
(and this can be done without difficulty), and 
then estimate with judgment, from the sec- 
tional area of the channels provided, bearing 
in mind also their position, what quantity of 
air could possibly get into the court to meet 
this demand, he will at once see the mistake 
he has committed. In still, warm weather, we 
venture to say the air in the court would be 
nearly stagnant. 

One word to those who have wholly con- 
demned the new Guildhall, because of the ob- 
jections to which we have been compelled to 
allude. ‘There is much about the building de- 
serving of great commendation, and we should 
not be blinded by some few obvious failings 
to all besides, or forget how muchtime, thought, 
and labour are required from the architeet, in 
the erection of a structure of this size and 
character.* Moreover, as the immortal W il- 
liam of Stratford says :— 

‘* If to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels would be churches and poor men’s 
cottages princes’ palaces. 1 can easier teach twenty 
men what were good to be done, than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching.”’ 

A very interesting restoration has beey gom- 
menced not a long way from the Gujidhall, 
namely, St. James’s Church, a specimen of 
Norman work which has been long cased up 
by galleries, modern ceiling and whitewash, 
and was gradually falling to ruin. It consists 
of a naye and aisles, divided by solid Norman 
columns, and semi-circular arches, of the twelfth 
century. The clerestory which these carry, 
has yery thick walls and small semi-circular 
headed windows. An open timber roof has 


| been exposed by the removal of a modern 





| ceiling, and will be restored. 


The east end has been fitted up anew with 
a semi-circular arcade, interlaced arches above, 
and three semi-circular headed windows con- 
joined in the upper part, from the designs of 
Mr. Fripp, under whose directions the restorg- 
tions are going on. We may perhaps speak 
of these when finished. A piscina was re- 
moved from the east wall (south side) to make 
room for the new work: but what the date of 
it was we could not learn, There are the re- 
mains of a seeond piscina, under acusped arch, 
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projecting from the south wall, supported on 
aemal!l column; it is apparently of the per- 
pendicular period, and has been painted. The 
windows in this wall are perpendicular. 

The main columns are in a very bad state ; 
some of them are greatly out of the perpendicular 
two ways; so much, indeed, as to be scarcely 
safe. We were grieved to observe that pre- 
parations were being made to restore these to 
an apparent uprightness with compo or plaster. 
We trust, however, that the architect will exert 
himself to induce the parishioners to do the 
work thoroughly, if on no other ground than 
ultimate economy, and due regard to safety. 

On taking down some boarding from a 
recess under the organ gallery, at the west end 
(which gallery, by the way, ought to be re- 
moved), a coat of arms was found, executed 
in distemper, and, probably, of the time of 
Edward I1I.* 

The outside of this end of the church is, for 
the most part, hidden by houses: the upper 
part, which can be seen above them in one 
position, is exceedingly interesting. It pre- 
sents an arcade of curiously interlaced orna- 
mented arches, with semi-circular headed 
windows within the pointed panels formed by 
the intersections ; and one panel on each side 
is made pointed without an intersection, in 
order to bring it up to the same height as the 
wider semi-circular heads. In the gables, and 
separated from the arcade by a string, is a 
rose window of the same period, presenting 
very elegant geometrical tracery, formed by a 
simple moulding, and which is unique so far as 
we know. 

All the Norman work is apparently of Caen 
stone, and has endured well. It is curious 
that this fact should be made known, at the 

moment that this stone is being brought into 
the city,—probably for the first time since this 
very church was built,—for the restoration of 
St. Mary Redcliffe. 

The works at this latter building are going 
onwell. The ground has been lowered several 
feet all round the church and the drainage 
made perfect. One severy of the chancel aisle 
on both sides, has been renewed stone by stone, 
and the same operation is now going on at the 
east end and in the clerestory,—the committee 
having wisely determined to do the work 
thoroughly, although for want of funds it may 
be slowly. It seems extraordinary that some 
of the wealthy merchants of Bristol have not 
come forward for the execution of separate 
portions of this glorious structure, and so earn- 
ing for themselves an enduring record in the 
annals of the church. There ought, indeed, to 
be a higher motive. We could point out 
half-a-dozen men who could themselves com- 
plete this magnificent work, without the 
slightest personal sacrifice, and who would 
thus hand down their names with honour while 
performing an acceptable Work. 

Since the church was thrown open to the 
public without fee, in March last, 9,500 persons 
have written their names in the book which is 
kept for visitors, 

The city schools are approaching comple- 
tion, but of these and other matters, the sus- 
pension bridge, the fine arts in Bristol, the 
smoke nuisance, drains, and new streets, we 
will speak more at length on another occasion, 
as we have filled all the space that we can 
afford, just now, to venerable Bristowe. If our 
remarks should assist in awakening a liberal 
spirit, and inducing energetic measures, there 
would be good reason for congratulation. 


* The arms are those of England, quartered with " 
de-lis of France ; che eppertem, «lien end pte 








| more massive construction; but the circum- 
| stances are widely different. The furniture, 


ON THE ADAPTATION, TO FURNITURE AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION, OF WOODS 
NOT GENERALLY EMPLOYED, 

Tue furniture and decorations of rooms 
belong to a class of art, which has lately be- 
come of increased importance. The man of 
valances and fringes must be really expert in 
the practice of the arts, called decorative and 
ornamental. If be would get ig Bx ey in 
any thing better than upholstery, he must use 
the pencil and the brush, as much as the 
hammer and tacks. He uses them, indeed, in 
| the hands of the draughtsmen, or the decorative 
| painters of his establishment, having himself, 
| probably, neither ability to design nor skill in 
practice; but the circumstance that he is applied 
to, and for a purpose greatly varying from that | 
of former days, is a matter which architects 
have reason to congratulate themselves upon. | 
We shall less often find good designs for halls | 
and apartments, and the intention of the archi- 
tect, rendered nugatory by the intrusion of 
another party, whose ideas are confined within 
the limits of the trade. Still, as we have 
already endeavoured to urge, interior decora- 
tion is a department of architecture ; and the 
design of a building, from the first conception 
of the ground plan, down to the decoration of 
the rooms, the design and arrangement of the 
furniture, carpets, and even the position of the 
pictures on the walls, should be the growth of 
one mind—that of the architect. 

We believe that one cause of the division of 
labour in the art, here alluded to, originates in 
architects themselves. Few architects make 
interior decoration a part of their study, whilst 
there is hardly one who does not think the de- 
signing of furniture unworthy to rank as a 
| branch of architecture, or can produce an ap- 
| propriate design for a chair or a bookcase. 
The massive proportions, and the mode of 
| treating stonework, are found in every case, 
| with a strange forgetfulness of the altered ob- 
| ject; a Corinthian or Doric pillar serves, per- 
haps, for a bed-post or the leg of a chair. 

Having made the department of furniture 
design the subject of particular attention, we 
have been much struck with the prevalence 
of this difficulty, one which it would require 
avery slight review of general principles to 
overcome. Any improvement in designs for 
furniture, any thing like that elegance which 
is often found in old examples, must come 
from those who have heen educated as artists, 
whilst, as we have said, there are other reasons 
why this department should be under the ar- 
chitect’s control. Itis only necessary that the 
designer should consider the object, which the 
article in question is intended to serve, the use 
of each part of it, the position in which it will 
be seen, and the nature of the material of | 
which it is to be made. These are principles | 
of art, which it should not be necessary to men- 
tion, yet they are those from the continual for- 
getfulness of which, nearly all the errors of | 
architectural design result. Such considerations | 
are required in the art decorative, as in that of | 
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and the panels of rooms, in the Lonis XIV. 
style, of which there are so many examples in 
the shops of dealers, are remarkible for a de- 
gree of elegance, to which at this day we 
seldom approach, It is not only ia their 
forms that these are to be admired, but some 
of them have great beauty of design, in the | 
arrangement of different kinds of wood and | 
other materials. We do not allude to the 
imitation of leaves and flowers, by woods of 
different colours—a curious branch of art, still 
practised, but which never has in our mind a 
satisfactory result, but to the geometrical pat- 
terns formed in the veneering. Mahogany and 
rosewood, or mahogany and ebony, are fre- | 
quently combined with great taste, in a manner 
now seldom attempted, except in professed 
imitations of old works. 

There are here, abundant means for the dis- 
play of design and colour in interior decora- 
tion. The stiles and panels of doors, and 
different parts of the furniture, might be varied 
in colour, with great beauty of design, by sub- 
stituting several materials for one, as oak or 
mahogany. The increased use of furniture 
woods, consequent on the favourable position 
we are now in, as regards the duty and the ia- 
troduction of many new kinds, afford grounds 
for hoping that interior decoration may find 
new means of exercise; and provided that | 








principles of design and colour be attended to, j 


no circumstance could have happened more 
opportanely. The resources of art, in this 
respect, have barely been examined; the 
British colonies are rich in beautiful woods, 
applicable to all the purposes for which ma- 
hogany and rosewood are adapted. The 7o- 
tarra wood of New Zealand surpasses any ma- 
hogany we have seen; it has great variety of 
grain, and a beautiful mottied appearance. It 
takes an excellent polish, and can be cut into 
veneers of any size, and fastened in the usual 
way on to mahogany. The trees grow as large 
as 12 feet in diameter. It is not much harder 
to carve than lime-tree. It is to be had by 
ton at 25/., clear of all other charges. An 


| elaborate sideboard, lately made of it for the 


King of Prussia, by Mr. J. M. Levien, has 


| lately been exhibiting at New Zealand House, 


Broad Street Buildings. The design was ele- 
gant, and some of the carvings, as the fruit 
and flowers, and the grotesque heads forming 
the trusses, were well executed. We hear, also, 
that her Majesty bas given orders for some 
articles. In other pieces of furniture, were 
specimens of six or eight kinds of wood, all of 
them of great beauty, and well adapted for 
this purpose. The Maire wood, of which a tea- 
poy ad been made, when cut in the direction 
of the grain, is of a yellow stone-colour, varie- 
gated in parts with dark brown of large pat- 
tern. It is close in grain and hard, and re- 
ceives a beautiful polish. The price is 20/. a 
ton. Hino, of which the specimens were cut 
from the root, was of a dark brown colour. 
It veneers and polishes well, and can be had 
for 25/. a ton, which seems to be a pretty ge- 
neral price. Amongst other kinds, were the 
Primo, also beautiful, with a large mottled 
pattern; the Kadtore, in all respects like ebony ; 
the May, rather plain, with an appearance 
varying from that of satin-wood to the lightest 
mahogany; the Azvverve, and specimens of 
many other kinds. Names have been given by 
the natives to all the different species, these 
included, 

But great beauty in interior decoration cua 
be gained at a much less expense by the com- 
mon English woods. We by no means agree 
with a writer in another place, who can see no 
beauty in the common deal. The red deal, 
certainly, is beautifully marked in the grain, 
and there can be no good reason why it should 
not be used without the addition of paint, fur- 
ther than a possible prejudice against it from 
its comparative cheapness. If well seasoned 
and dried, it might be used in the same 
manner as oak, without paint. If these pre- 
cautions be always attended to, and if it be 
varnished, it ean require no further addition, 
and might, we think, be kept clean with mach 
less inconvenience than when painted. Indeed, 
painting in interior work has become so much 


'a habit, that we seldom inquire whether it 
might be dispensed with or not. It is not 


found necessary to paint the boards of a floor, 
and why should we paint doors or window- 
shutters, unless to get rid of the original de- 
fects of seasoning, or from an idea that the 
appearance is improved. We contend, that the 
natural appearance of wood is seldom improved 
by paint, whilst that addition, as commonly 
given, readily shows the dirt, requires great 


| trouble to keep clean, is vastly expensive, by 
| reason of the frequent renewals, and spoils the 
| sharpness and beauty of mouldings. If the 


wood be too light, or if a difference be required 
in parts, it can be stained with very little dif- 
ficulty; and we cannot see a reason for object- 
ing to this process. It is easy for those who 
have not entered very deeply into the study of 
art, to enunciate dogmas which they have bad 


| no means of testing practically, but the arehi- 
| tect knows by experience the danger of hastily 


drawing general conclusions, and if we debar 
ourselves from everything that is called “ de- 
ception’’ in architecture, we may find that we 
have also departed from the art, and gained 
nothing better than the architecture of the 
Druids, When actual deception is attempted, 
and unsuccessfully, it is to be condemned ; but 
in the greater number of instances there is no 
intention to deceive. The triglyphs of the 
Dorie frieze are not copies of the ends of beams, 
though they cal! to recollection those forms, 
from which they are said to have originated. 
The cornices and pediments to windows are 
similarly suggestive. Indeed, “ the semblance 
of utility,” one of the most valuable resources 
of the art, might by some people be ranked 
with “deception.” But, when deception is 
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completely successful, as in the case of scagliola, 
and good construction is not interfered with, we 
think there might be few arguments against its 
use, The principles of atility and of in- 
tegrity of material are valuable as advisers, 
but baneful as masters.—The woods which are 
indigenous to England have been as little used 
in furniture and interior decoration as those 
of foreign growth, whilst they are by no means 
deficient in beauty. Many an old root of elm 
is left to rot, or is chopped up, which could 
readily have been preserved, sawn into veneers, 
and made use of in place of mabogany, to 
which it is often quite equal in appearance. 
By means of Payne’s process, even dry-rot, 
and the presence of vermin, it is said, ean 
be prevented, at the same time that com- 
bustibility is 
thue that the natural appearance is not pre- 
served by this process, but in many instances, 
a good surface of uniform and beautiful ap- 
pearance can be gained. Oak, walnut, maple, 





elm, and some other woods become of very | 


dark colour, but can be made to receive a fine 
polish, and could often be employed for panels 
with good effect. In some cases there is great 
contrast of tint in the same log, after prepara- 
tion, so that these might be inapplicable ex- 
cept in smaller pieces, or perhaps by apply- 
ing the process after the article of furniture 
had been made ; but sycamore, elm, beech, and 
some others are generally uniform, except as 
regards the previous grain of the wood, The 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
ST. GILES, AT CHEADLE. 

Tur following deseriptionof this costly struc- 
ture was written by the architect, Mr. Pugin, 
and cannot be read without interest. 

The church of St. Giles, at Cheadle, which 
was consecrated on Monday, the 3lst of Au- 
gust, and solemnly opened for Divine service 
onthe day following, has been erected at the 
sole cost of the Earl of Shrewsbury, from the 
designs of Mr. Welby Pugin, and has oecupied 
nearly six years in erection. It consists of a 
western tower, surmounted bya lofty spire; a 
nave of five compartments, with north and 


| south aisles and porches; a Lady chapel; a 
| chapel of the Blessed Sacrament; a chancel ; 
greatly diminished. It is | 


with sacristies and organ-loft on the north. 
The style is that which prevailed during the 
reigns of the Edwards, commonly called de- 
corated; and no labour or expense has been 
spared to render it as far as possible a perfect 
revival of the art of that glorious period. 

‘The western entrance is in the tower; it 


| consists of a deeply-moulded doorway, en- 


riched with lions’ heads and oak branches in 
the hollows; the label is square, resting on 
two shafts, and forming large spandrils filled 
with foliage and talbot shields. The doors 


| are of English oak, strongly braced, and hung 


patentees look upon it as a complete substitute | 


for paint, even in external work, and say that | 


it requires much less seasoning ; and that pro- 
cess is recommended to be performed subse- 
quently. The top of a table, formed of a score 
of pieces of common wood of different kinds, 


and a door, which we have seen, prove to us | 


that the resourees of art might be greatly ex- 
tended, in the manner we have pointed out. 
The pieces showed no signs of warping, being 
beautifully joined, and had received a high 
polish. 


with hinges fashioned after the form of ram- 
pant lions, nearly covering the whole door; 
these are gilt, and the face of the doors painted 
red and bordered with iron gilt engrailing, 
being the armorial bearings of the family. In 
the lower part of the tower buttress are two 
canopied niches, containing stone images of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Above the first string- 
course, on the south-west angle of the tower, 
two niches are formed out of the buttresses; 
in the southern one is an image of St. Giles, 


_and in the other, an effigy of the Earl of 


The cracking and shrinking of door panels | 


in cheaply built houses, results not only from 
imperfect seasoning, but from the wood being 
often employed without undergoing the pro- 
cess of drying. Wood, which will have to re- 
main three parts of the year in a heated at- 
mosphere, requires a different preparation 
from that of external work. If the super- 


change, yet how great difficulty is found in 


Shrewsbury, kneeling with a model of the 
church, as founder, with his patron St. John 
the Baptist, standing behind him. Under St. 
Giles is a corbel with a hind, surrounded by 
foliage in accordance with the legend of that 
saint, and the other corbel is sculptured with 
the Shrewsbury arms supported by two talbots. 
Immediately over the west door is a single 
window of three lights, with foliage work in 
the jambs and arch. Over this are the windows 


| of the ringing chamber, which is ascended by 
fluous moisture be expelled, it undergoes no | 


getting this point attended to, is known to every | 
one who has had even a drawing-board made, | 


having omitted to give precise directions as to 
placing the wood in the stove. 


there is a new field for art in the use of various 
kinds of wood, not now adopted, and we do 
think that the limitation to oak in the new 


a spiral staircase, forming an external turret 
on the south side. The belfry windows are 
eight in number, and the spaces between the 
mullions filled with perforated lead work se- 
curely fastened to the stone work by iron 


| cramps. 
We have thus endeavoured to shew that | 


Houses of Parliament is not the best step to- | 


wards the satisfactory decoration of those 
buildings.* 
the mere imitation of art in a period, when its 


The bells are supported by a strongly- 
braced oak framing, rising from the floor of 
the ringing chamber, where it springs from a 
stone projection in the wall, carried out by 
corbel work, visible from the interior of the 


| church. 


ve y getting beyond | 
We are surely getting beyond 


present resources were not known, and we) 
cannot think that any description of wood is | 


to be excluded from Gothic buildings. Why 
debar the art from such materials as teak, ma- 
hogany, or cedar, or from those resources in 


our country, which a building so decidedly na- | 


tional should be able to exhibit ? 





THE GAP IN PICCADILLY. 


Monru after month having passed since the | 


houses on the south side of Piccadilly were 


At the spring of the belfry windows, the in- 
ternal angles of the tower are gathered into an 
octagon by segmental arches, and the juncture 
of the spire and tower is strongly secured by 
an iron tie cased in copper. The four emblems 
of the Evangelists are sculptured on four small 
gablets resting on the stone weatherings at the 
angles of the spire ; above these are four richly 


| canopied niches ranning up into crocketed 


pulled down to make room for a post-office, as | 


was ut first said, but in reality, as it afterwards 


appeared, for the Museum of Economic Geo- | 
logy,— and no movement being visible, we have | 


been led to inquire into the state of things 
there. 


So far as we can learn, it appears that the | 


idea is not so near being a reality as it was 
some time ago. 
meeting entire approval, were sent back, as 
we are told, for alteration. A new adminis- 
tration has since come into power, and, up to 
this moment, we believe, nothing precise is 
*determined on in respect of the proposed build- 
ing ; so that it seems probable that the dwellers 
around the spot in question (some of whom 
have written to us on the subject anxiously), 
will have the ‘enefit of doubt and a dirty 
hoarding foi. »me time to come yet. 


ee 





* Vide Tue BuILpeER, p. 339, ante. 


Plans were prepared, but not | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


work and pinnacles, containing images of the 
Latin Doctors, seated on thrones of the natural 
size carved in stone. The eight crocketed 
ribs, which gradually diminish in size and pro- 
jection as they approach the apex, spring from 
eight talbots at the base of the spire, and 
terminate in as many gablets with bosses to 
receive them. 

There are four double light windows at the 
base of the spire, terminated byerocketed gables 
and crosses, four immediately above the angle 
pinnacles, and four smaller ones near the upper 
part of the spire. The whole is terminated by 
a cross, composed of iron and copper, partly 
gilt, and surmounted by a cock, and secured to 
the spire, passing down the centre of the stone- 
work about twenty feet, and fastened to four 
bars of iron bolted to an iron collar going en- 
tirely round the interior of the spire. The 


| whole height, inclading the cross, is about 200 


feet from the level of the churchyard. 

The southern porch is vaulted with intersect- 
ing stone ribs, springing from six engaged 
shafts, and enriched with foliage and heraldic 
bosses. ‘The external roof is composed en- 
tirely of stone, The horizontal joints are all 
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weathered, and the vertical ones covered with 
ribs terminated by lets above the string- 
course, The label of the external arch is 
crocketed, and terminates in a corbel support- 
ing an image of our Blessed Lady, with our 
Lord, under a rich canopy, with angels hold- 
ing thuribles in quatrefoils on either side. The 
floor is paved with encaustic tiles of various 
devices, with this inscription, “We will go 
into the house of the Lord with gladness.” §n 
each side of the inner doorway are holy water 
stoups in niches. 

The northern porch is similar in proportions, 
but plainer in design. The internal vault, as 
well as the roof, are of stone, but ribbed and 
arched instead of groined. The niche over the 
external arch contains an image of our Lord 
giving benediction, and the floor is laid with 
encaustic tiles, 

The eastern end of the chancel is supported 
by two angle buttresses, with niches, containing 
images of St. John the Baptist and St. John 
the Evangelist. In the apex of the gable over 
the great window is another niche, with an 
image of our Blessed Lady with our Lord. The 
gable is terminated by a stone floriated cross, 
and immediately below the sil of the east 
window are three angels in quatrefoils, bearing 
sacred emblems. ‘The eastern gable of the 
nave rises considerably above the chancel, and 
supports a belfry containing the sanctus bell. 
This belfry is composed of four pinnacles, with 
intermediate gables and a centre termination. 
The words, “ Sanctust, Sanctust, Sanctust,”’ 
are cast round the bell, which, as its name im- 
plies, is rang to give notice of the commence- 
ment of the canon. 

The Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
tends eastward from the end of the south aisle, 
being groined with stone. The external bat- 
tresses are more massive, and the one which is 
placed at the end of the aisle wall contains a 
niche with an image of the resurrection of our 
Lord. 

On the north side of the chancel are the 
sacristies and organ loft, ascended by a spiral 
staircase in a turret, weathered with stone and 
terminated by a lion, The roofs, which are 
very high pitched, are all covered with strong 
lead, secured by rolls at short intervals; the 
ridges are surmounted by cresting partly gilt. 
This cresting, which was anciently found on 
all the roofs of ecclesiastical and important 
buildings, not only produces a rich and beau- 
tiful effect, but is actually useful in confining 
the lead and securing it from violent storms of 
wind. The tower is open to the nave as high 
as the floor of the ringing chamber by a large 
arch, splayed off with massive mouldings, and 
several feet in depth. 

The floor of the tower is laid with tiles 
charged with the bearings of Talbot and 
Comyn, intersected by borders. A wrought- 
iron screen runs across the lower part of the 
great arch, dividing off the tower entrance ; 
bat it is provided with large gates, that can be 
opened at pleasure. 

The nave consists of five bays, or compart- 
ments, of twelve feet each; in height forty- 
five, and in width, including the aisles, forty 
feet. The ten arches are supported by eight 
detached and four engaged pillars, with richly 
foliated caps, all of different designs; these 
pillars, as well as every portion of the roof, 
walls, arches, &c., are covered with gilding 
and painted enrichments. Over every arch 
are two circles containing heads of prophets, 
copied from ancient Italian frescoes. The 
roof is framed entirely of English oak, all the 
beams, rafters, braces, &c., being open to the 
ceiling, and carved and moulded; each prin- 
cipal rests on a stone corbel, representing an 
angel playing on some musical instrument. 
The floor is laid with encaustic tiles and stone 
alleys, with borders of inscription tiles, having 
sentences from the pontifical office for the con- 
secration of a church. A stone seat is built 
round the side and end walls, which are lined 
to the height of about four feet five inches 
with blue and yellow glazed tiles. 

The western bay of the south aisle is divided 
off by carved oak screens, supported by brass 
shafts. The font, which is of alabaster, is 
fixed in the centre of this inclosure, and octa- 
gonal in form; four monsters or dragons are 
represented crushed under the pedestal, emble- 
matic of sin destroyed by the sacrament of 
baptism. The bowl is surrounded by quatre- 
foils, containing emblems of the four evangelists 
and angels bearing crowns, The cover is 
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(ee ae emma tat a 
framed of oak, and forms a central canopy, 
supported by eight fiying buttresses and pin- 
nticles, and surmounted by a finial, to which 
the chains are attached for the convenient 
raising and lowering of the same. The bap- 
tistry window is divided into three lights; in 
thé centre an image of St. John the Baptist, 
holding the lamb; above, the Holy Spirit de- 
scending, surrounded by rays and seven stars. 

The side lights ore divided into eight floriated 
quatrefoile, containing teprerentations of vir- 
tues, such es Humility, Charity, Merey, 
Modesty, &e., a8 females overcoming contrary 
vices under the form of animals, The seats 
aré low end open. In the aisle, opposite the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, are several 
praying stools, with instriptions carved on 
them :—“ Vigilate et orate,”—“ Adoremus in 
zternum sanctissimum sacramentam.” 

The Lady Chapel is divided off from the 
north aisle atid nave by a low screen of painted 
oak, gilt end painted, and surmounted by a 
cresting of iron wrought into fleurs-de-luce. 

The floor of this chapel is laid with en- 
caustic tiles, representing roses and lilies, em- 
blems of our Blessed Lady. 

The altar is cut in alabaster, and divided 
into three front and two angle niches, contain- 


ing angels bearing emblems, richly painted and | 


gilt. The centre of an ancient oak triptych, 
of exquisite workmatiship, of the Flemish 
school of the 15th century, is fixed over the 
altar; it represents the Passion of our Lord, 
and is divided into three larger subjects, and 
a number of small groups. The window of 
this chapel contains three lights, in the centre 
an image of our Blessed Lady with our Lord, 
and the sides the Atinunciation; on a rich 
diaper of fleurs-de-luce. 

‘he pulpit, which adjoins the Lady Chapel, 
is oetagonalin plan. The four sides facing the 
nave contain subjects representing St. John the 
Baptist preaching in the wilderness; towards 
the chapel the three great friar preachers, St. 
Francis, St. Dominie, and St. Bernardin. It 
is aseended by a Staircase in the sacristy, lead- 
ing up through a door in the east wall. 

Four corone of iron and brass, painted and 
partly gilt, each containing twenty-four tapers, 
are suspended by chains and counterweights 
from the roof. These are sexfoil in shape, 
and the Scripture—“¢ Domine da nobis Iu- 
cem,” is painted round them. Immediately 
over the chancel arch, which is wide and lofty, 
is a painting of the Doom or Judgment, filling 
up the whole space to the roof. It was paitited 
by Hauser, at Rome. 

The rood loft extends across the chancel | 











eis.” Iminediately over this atch @ tery rich 
cross is painted on the wall, with angels adoring, 
and this inscription—“ ¢ Adoremus in eternum 
sanctissimum sacromentum.” 

The chapel itself is entirely covered with 
gilding and decoration, The ribs of the groin- 
|ing, which is of stone, are tichly diapered. 
The spandrils are filled with passion-flowers 
and foilage, and circles containing lambs, sur- 
rounded by running borders. The bosses are 
composed of vine leaves and grapes. The 
upper parts of the walls are ekert'g with 
crowns and rays, with crosses alternate; while 
the lower portion is diapered with a continuous 
pattern of vine leaves, 

The reredos of the altar is entirely composed 
of the finest tiles, heightened with gold. In 
the centre is the tabernacle of metal gilt, 
covered with enamels. The altar is carved in 
alabaster, and is divided into five compart- 
ments, filled with winged cherubim. The floor 
is laid with eneaustie tiles, in appropriate pat- 
terns, sich as the lamb and cross, with the word 
“sanctus” repeated within a border, 

The east window is composed of three lights, 
in the centre an image of our Lord under a 
high canopy, terminating in a cross, with the 
Evangelists. Beneath the feet of our Lord is 
this scripture :— + Amen, amen, dico vobis, 
ego sum panis vivus qui de caelo descendit.”* 
In the side lights a continuous vine forms six 
quatrefoils, containing cherubim holding labels, 
with scriptures in honour of the holy mystery 
of the Blessed Eucharist. 

From a boss in the centre of the chapel a 
lamp is suspended from a coronel divided into 
six parts, symbolic of the six attributes of God, 
and inscribed, “ ¢ virtus + honour + sapientia + 
charitas ¢ benedictis ¢ fortitado.” 





Yhealtar is farnished with rich candlesticks, 
linen, and ornaments, and every detail of this 
chapel has been designed with reference tothe 
adorable mystery to which it is consecrated. 

The chancel is twenty-seven feet in a ~ 
and nearly the same width as the nave. The 





ceiling is of oak, arched and divided into 
panels by moulded ribs, with earved bosses at 
every intersection. The panels are powdered 
with gilt stars, with monograms of the holy 
name in thé centres, surrounded by radiating 
borders. A stone string- course, richly 
moulded, runs along either side, immediately 
under the ceiling, with angels holding crowns, 
gilt and painted. 

The ground of the chancel walls is entirely 
gilt—angels bearing scrolls with scriptures 





from the Te Deum, Benedictus, &c., are painted 
at intervals—encireled by garlands, which are 


arch, and is approached from the organ loft | connected by a continuous diaper of quatrefoils 
by a passage in the thickness of the wall. This | and foliage. 


loft is entirely of English oak, and consists of | 
a centre doorway and six lateral divisions, each 
separated by a shaft, from which the over- 
hanging groining springs, after the manner of 
several ancient examples in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Somersetshire. The front brestsumer is 
most artificially wrought with foliage, grapes, 
&e., and along it is this Scripture, “ + Christus 
tactus est obediens usque ad mortem: mortem 
autem eracis: propter quod et Deus exaltavit 
illum et donavit illum nomen quod est super 
omne nomen.”’ 

The sides of the loft are protected by pierced 
quatrefoils and carving, relieved by painting 
and gilding, and the lower part contains twelve 
panels, intended to be filled by images of the 
apostles. From the centre of the loft rises the 
great rood or crucifix, with the attendant 
images of our Blessed Lady and Saint John, 
which are placed on pedestals united to the 
foot of the rood with rich tracery. The cross 
is crocketed at the sides, and terminates at the | 
extremities with quatrefoils containing emblems 
of the evangelists, and surrounded with foliage. 

The chapel of the Blessed Sacrament is | 
divided from the south aisle by a stone arch 
and an open sereen of wrought brass. The 
lower panels are filled with chased and per- 
forated work, representing chalices, with the 
Blessed Sacrament and lambs alternately, and 
a pierced cresting shrmounts thé tipper part, 
rising into crosses and crowns for tapers. Al- 
though light in appearance, this sereen js of 
immense weight, and has occupied nearly tio 
years in execution. 3 

The pavement in front of the arch contains 
the inscription—* Domine non sum dipnus,” 
&e., and on the risers of the two steps leading 
up to the chapel—“ + Panem Angeloram man- 
docavit homo;”’ and “ Panem celo dedit 








The great east window represents the root 
of Jesse, or genealogy of our Lord. On each 
side of this window are two niches with pro- 
jecting canopies, containing {mages of St. Giles 
and St. Chad. The high altar is carved in ala- 
baster; the front is filled with angels seated 
on thrones under elaborate tabernacle work, 
playing divers instruments, relieved with gild- 
ing and colour. The reredos represents the 
coronaticn of our Blessed Lady. This subject 
fills the centre compartment, while three niches 
on either side contain angels bearing thuribles 
and tapers. A string-course, richly carved 
with angels, runs above the tabernacle work, 
surmounted by perforated brattishing level 
with the sill of the east window. At either end 
metal brackets support curtains of tapestry 
with cipherings. 

The sedilia are elevated one above the other 
on the three steps approaching the platform of 
the altar. The respective emblems of priest, 
deacon, and sub-deacon, are carved in panels 


| at the back of the seats, and the whole is sdr- 


mounted by elaborate canopies and pinnacles. 
Immediately opposite the sedilia is the sepul- 
chre for the Easter service, under a deeply- 
moulded inverted arch. 

The organ-loft opens into the church by six 
arches, three towards the chancel and three in 
the north, all filled with perforated brass screens. 
An ancient iron corona of most exquisite work- 
manship, brought from Flanders, 1s suspended 
in the centre of the chancel. It was executed 
in the 15th century, and, although considerably 
injured when “gee corkage it has been 
perfectly restored, and forms one of the most 


interesting and beautiful pieces of charch fur- 
niture in this country. 

The church is surrounded by a spacious 
garth, or church-vard, inelosed by a massive 





coped wall, and entered by two lich gates, the 
boundary of which will be planted with elm 
and othef trees, In the south-west angle of 
the ground, atid adjoining the porch, a lofty 
stone cross has been ereeted. It consists of a 
flight of steps, on which the base is raised; at 
every angle is an emblem of an evangelist, and 
of the four sides a chalice, with the blood 
flowing into it from the foot of the cross, sym- 
bolie of our Lord shedding his blood for the 
four quarters of the earth. A floriated shaft 
rises several feet above the base; from the 
stem of whieh are two eh aes, | branches, 
sustaining images of St. Mary and St. John, 
with our Lord crucified between them, under a 
canopy. To the eastward of the church are 
the schools for the boys and girls, with a guild- 
hall seventy feet in length by twenty in width, 
over them; at the end a schoolmaster’s house, 
with a bell-turret and other conveniences. 

A rectory-house is in the course of erection, 
and some land adjoining the south side has 
been purchased for the purpose of erecting a 
conventual establishment, to be attached to the 
mission. 

The Tablet, where this description first ap- 
peared, says,—that “the designs of Mr. Pagin 
were ably seconded by the skill of Mr. Denny, 
resident master of the works at Alton Towers, 
whose admiration for the Gothie style of archi- 
tecture and acquaintance with its minutest de- 
tails has made the erection of this building a 
labour of love. The smith and carpenters’ 
work connected with it were also exeented by 
the resident artisans at the village under his 
superintendence, it being the wish of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury that all his dependents should, 
as much as possible, be benefited by the effeets 
of his munifieence. 





BLACKBURN EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
DECISION. 

The committee, with a view of arriving at 
an impartial decision on the numerous designs 
submitted to them, and doing justice to the 
great merit displayed by the competitors, so- 
licited the professional assistance of Mr. Cock- 
erell, R.A., who, after a careful investiga- 
tion, awarded the first premium to Messrs. 
Diekson and Brackspear, of Manchester, the 
second to Messrs. Banks and Clarke, of Lon- 
don, and the third te Mr. Wilson, of Bath. 

In his report to the committee, Mr. Coekerell 
remarks, according to the Preston Guardian, 
that “the advertisement for designs bas been 
answered by very competent talent and ex- 
perience in architectural composition, and that 
the problem of convenience, fitness, and beauty, 
has been fully canvassed in them, and solved to 
the satisfaction of every reasonable mind, in all 
the varieties of which the siteand the programme 
are susceptible, and illustrated with great dili- 
gence and taste in the greater number of them.” 

Mr. Cockerell reeommends that the offices 
should be on the ground floor, and the assembly 
or Jecture room, such as it may be, at the top 
of the building. He approves of a tower, as a 
useful and characteristic feature in a public 
building of this nature, and recommends that 
the style should be Grecian or Italian, in pre- 
ference to Gothic or any other style, especially 
when the magnificence of the seantling of the 
stone in the neighbourhood, and the smokiness 
of the atmosphere, are taken into consideration. 
The three principal designs, Mr. Cockerell is 
undoubtedly of opinion, contain the essence of 
the ideas most uppropriate to the subject in 
hand. The committee having premiated these 
designs, are at liberty, in his opinion, to appro- 
priate, and they are recommended to appro- 
priate the several ideas thrown out by them, 
these ideas to be harmonized by one of the 
architects themselves (each of whom, so far as 
the designs are evidence of professional skill 
and experience, is competent to carry out the 
work), or by such other competent party as 
the committee may appoint. Mr. Cockerell 
latments that so much disbursement of profes- 
sional talent and time cannot be moré ex- 
tensively premiated, as the cost of the designs 
to the parties contributing cannot, on the most 
moderate competition, be estimated at less than 
one thousand pounds. Of Webb and Mee’s, in” 
particular, he speaks in terms of high praise 
for its artistie merit, althongh their brilliant 
design does rot seem to have been if all re- 
spects in harmony with the programme, the 
scale being larger than the one dictated by the 
committee, 
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Sin,—In this enterprising age, when com- 
panies are formed for every useful purpose, 
and when capitalists are eagerly seeking every 
mode of safely investing their money, it bas 
often been a matter of surprise to me that 
some scheme has not been adopted to improve 
the dwellings of the middle pa of society. 
There are model lodging-houses for the la- 
bouring population which appear even as a 
speculation, to answer in a pecuniary point of 
view, and it cannot be doubted that a company, 
properly authorized by Act of Parliament, 
might carry out some such plan as I am about 
to propose, with profit to themselves and be- 
nefit to the public. 


I propose, therefore, that a society should be | 


formed to purchase land or houses, upon the 
site of which a handsome and commodious 
building should be erected suitable for eham- 


bers for married people, each suite of rooms 


to be complete in itself, and to contain, say | 


two handsome drawing-rooms, communicating 
with folding doors, a best bed.room and dress- 
ing-room, kitchen and servant's offices. Rents 
to vary according to situation, from about 50/7, 
to 150/. per annum (a few sets might be let 
furnished at an inereased rental), sn that 
persons who are now compelled to reside in 
small inconvenient heuses in the remote dis- 
tricts of Islington, Pentonville, or Camden 
Town, shall be enabled to live in handsome 
apartments at less expense and ina better and 
more central situation, 

This system is universal on the continent 
and in Edinburgh, and indeed is very popular 
in London with single men, who find by com- 
bining they may oceupy apartments at a trifling 
cost, which would require an income of ten 
thousand a year to maintain. 

Allow me now to exemplify the matter in my 
own case. [Tam a married professional man, 


without family (not an uncommon case), with a | 


limited income (ditto), averaging about 5002. 


a year. I pay 100/. a year in rent and taxes, | 
keep two servants, and have to keep up ap- | 


pearances. Thus, one-fifth of my entire income 
is consumed in rent. Now if I lived in cham- 
bers, I should live equally well at less cost, and 


could dispense with the services of one do- | 


mestic, Should these crude and hasty lines be 
the means of the formation of such a society, 
I shall be ready and willing to take shares in 
the speculation, or become a tenant after the 
building has been erected. I am confident it 
would pay a very good interest: witness the 
Albany, the Club Chambers Association in 
Regent-street, Mark’s establishment in Lang- 
ham-place, where, by the bye, the rents are 
about double what 1 huve ventured to name. 
I am not a practical architect; but when I see 
on every side new buildings erecting, it does 
appear strange that no attempts have been 
made to improve the already existing streets, 
All our great undertakings are the result of 
private enterprise ; and after seeing the anxiety 
the public have for railway speculation, and 
every other investment that offers a better re- 
turn for their capital, I think such a scheme 
as [ have proposed has only to be properly 
tuken in hand, to benefit the builder, the 
capitalist, and the public.—I am Sir, &e. 
A Proresstonat Max. 
London, Sept. 9th, 1246, 





MEMS. IN THE PROVINCES. 





Tar Lords of the Admiralty went down to 
Devonport last week to entertain themselves, 
their friends, and others with the ceremonial, 
and the more substantial adjencts following in 
the wake, of the ceremonial laying of the 
foundatio -stone of ™ The new establishment 
for the manufacture an@ repair of machinery 
for her Majesty’s steam-ships of war,” as 
cescribed on the stone itself, which is a 
rectangular block of granite from the Par 
quarries, near Fowey, 12 feet 10 inches long, 
und of proportional breadth and thickness, with 
a weight of nine tons. The First Lord laid 
the stone, or rather the Time in which it was to 
be imbedded. This rather bulky block of stone 
constitutes the key of the imverted arch which 
forms the western entrance to the lock of the 
south basin. In preparing for this dock, an 


excavation has been made 43 feet in depth, and | 


150,000 eubie yards in content, and of such 


extent as to form, when completed, a lock or | 
! 


CLUB CHAMBERS FOR THE MARRIED. dock 360 feet long and 80 feet wide, within 


| which a farther excavation will be made for a 
basin, 600 feet by 500 feet. The whole site 
to be oceupied by the new works is 74} acres. 
The work was begun on the 19th of November, 
1844. Mr. Nasmyth’s tilt hammer has been 
used in driving the piles, the first of which, 
the dolphin or guide pile, was driven on the 
30th of January, 1846. The tilting-machine is 
a very large one, driven by steam-power. In 
the dam, which extends to the unprecedented 
length of 1,600 feet, 8,006 loads of timber have 
been driven in piles in the course of a few 
months, instead of years, as by the old 
plan, and with a great saving of expense, 
although the cost, even as it is, has exceeded 
130,0007, Up to the 31st of August, nearly 
207,000 cubic feet of granite, and nearly 
| 350,000 cubic feet of limestone, have been de- 
_livered on the works to Messrs. Baker and 
| Son, the contractors. Eight hundred work- 
men are employed.——The Cambridge Paving 
and Lighting Board have been ealled upon to 
interfere, by remonstrance, at least, if not b 
law, with the plan end progress of a propo 
new arcade about to be erected by the trustees 
of Storey’s Charity, in Black Bear Yard. 
The groand of complaint is, that the narrow- 
ness of the passage may endanger the public 
health, Mr. Walters, the architect, expressed 
his willingness to produce the plans, though 
he doubted the competency of the authority of 
the commissioners. The plans, however, are 
to be laid before them at their next meeting. 
A dispute between the corporation of Cam- 
bridge and the authorities of St. John’s Col- 
lege on the point of liability, has hitherto pre- 
vented the trifling outlay necessary to repair 
the bridge at the back of the college, which is 
allowed to stand in a state dangerous, especially 
in the dark, to every passer by. The very 
moderate sum of 5/., it appears, would remove 
both the nuisance and the disgrace to all 
| parties concerned. At a vestry meeting at 
| All Saints Church, West Ham, Stratford, on 
the 3rd instant, it was resolved that St. John’s 
Church, Stratford, sbou!d be repaired by a 
church-rate of 8d. per pound; but a resolution 
to appoint a committee to inquire into the state 
| of All Saints’ Church itself, with power to 
engage surveyors to assist therein, was nega- 
tived by a large majority, though it was deemed 
necessary, and agreed that the vicar and 
| churchwardens should form a committee for 
| that purpose, and report themselves on the 
subject. The expediency of rating machi 
was also negatived. A gift of 5001. towards 
the cost of building the new church at Lynn 
has been presented by the Hon. Spencer 
Cowper, the high sheriff of the county. The 
consecration, previously announced for the 
23rd inst., is to take place on the 24th.—It is 
expected that 106,0602. over and above the 
100,0002., or property of that value, bequeathed 
to found the proposed university in Man- 
chester, will be collected by public contribution. 
——The Rev. Hugh McNeile has himself laid 
the first stone of his new church of St. Paul, 
Prince’s-park, Liverpool. From Mr. Jesse 


Hartley’s report to the Liverpool Dock Com- 























the dock works, and the expenditure in his 
department for the year ending 24th Jane, 
1846, it appears that the total expenditare on 
the new and old works, inclading a multitude 
of minor details, occupying some pag s of the 
report, and far too numerous for special notice, 
is as follows :— 
Total new works...... £321,491 11 10 


Total repairs ........ 18,728 5 9 
Tnerease of stock .... 12,305 3 11 








Total expenditure .. £352,525 1 6 


From a report by Mr. Duncan to the Com- 
missioners of paving and sewerage at Liver- 
pool, it appears that great progress is making 
at the Water-works, Green-lane. It is in- 
tended, at a cost of 98/., to render the pipes, 
laid down within the limit of the proposed 
dock extension at Wapping, serviceable in the 
event of fire. The engine and boiler house at 
the works are about ready for roofing. The 
surveyor’s, Mr. Stewart's, account for surveying 





? 


| of 8,0002, and amounting to 268/. 12s., was | 
| pronounced to be “ exeeedingly reasonable.” | 


Thursday week, it was proposed to accept the 
highly liberal offer of the rector, the Ven. 


mittee, on the general state and progress of 


| and buying land for the works, to the extent 


——At a vestry meeting held at Kemerton, on | 


OT 


Archdeacon Thorpe, to rebuild the north aisle 
| and tower of Kemerton Church, and erect a 
| new spire, at an estimated expense of 1,5002, 
on condition of the parish undertaking to raise 
5002. on security of the rates, to be expended, 
if necessary, na to be paid off within ten years. 
Mr. Throckmorton and Mr, Tidmarsh, two 
Roman Catholics, respectively moved and se- 
conded a negative amendment, which being 
lost, Mr. Tidmarsh demanded a poll, to con- 
tinue till Monday last. At the close of the 
poll on Friday night, the numbers were—for 
the Archdeacon’s offer, 80; against it, 41 —— 
Bidston Church has been considerably altered 
and improved in the interior, at the sole and 
voluntary of the h; but much re- 
mains to be done in ing out their laudable 
desire to redeem their | from its hitherto 
much decayed and dilapidated condition. 
earner arte nae mmm ae 


THE OFFICES OF GOVERNMENT AT 
WHITEHALL. 

Sin,—It was my iotention to have called the 
attention wa ee to the fact, that another 
of the ancient bai Fad Westminster is 
about to be swept away ; but seeing the edifice 
in question is Hehtly 4 of in your pages, 
I pause, thinking that in my veneration for the 
productions of former sges, 1 must be either 
before or after the spirit of the time in which 
I live—a time in which we have seen the most 
wanton devastation of our ancient baildings, 
as well as of those which ean scarcely be called 
ancient. The Sainte Chapelle, in the Palais 
de Justice, at Paris, still exists all glorious, 
the perfection of beauty, while our own St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, built a century after, in ri- 
valry of the former and exceeding it in sump- 
wosity, has just been demolished. St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, in whieh thet pious monarch 
dispensed justice and ed his deeds of 
charity,—the painted r, the princes’ 
chamber, the jewel tower, &c., are soon to 
follow, while a worthy destructionistannounced 
some time ago the “ pleasing intelligence!” 
that St. M ’s charch was immediately to 
be pulled down, and thus, with the exception of 
the Abbey, Westminster will be completely 
denuded of all its ancient glories. Yet I see 
accounts of bodies of great men poring in rap- 
ture over a tile, or over a cloth rubbed with 
cobbler’s wax! while national monuments are 
exultingly destroyed under their very eyes, 
without the least ex of regret. 

Sir,—This “ old ,” this “ eyesore,” 
was once one of the most nt buildings in 
the metropolis, and in Hollar’s views of the 
then existing charming edifices of Westminster, 
this with its noble mullioned windows and four 
lofty turrets, appears most conspicuous, but 
strip a peacock of its feathers, and he becomes 
very ugly. The patronized architects of Eng- 
land for the last hundred years do not appear 
to have held the works of their predecessors in 
much respect; hence this building was de- 
spoiled of its towers, its windows of their tra- 
cery, the windows themselves filled up with 
brickwork, the walls and buttresses cased with 
brick, the interior divided into three floors, 
the walls pierced with three rows of holes for 
the insertion of sash lights, in short it became 
what we for a few weeks longer may see it. 
With your quick discernment you will easily 
conceive its original outline, and the pitch of 
its leaded roof is visible in the remains of the 
north cornice. 

This now despised edifice was three cen- 
turies ago, the daily seene of the most gorge- 
ous splendour ever witnessed in England: it 
was the chapel of Cardinal Wolsey, and is the 
last great relic of York House and (with the 
exception of the Savey 1), of that long 
line of whieh once stadded the banks 
of the é I am, Sir, &c., 

Wrua1sam Barvwett, 

4, Great Queen-street. 








Barus anpd Wasn-novses, Evsron- 
sguaRre.—Wuy Empioy an Arncuirect ?— 
We are requested to state with reference to 
an article under this head which appeared in 
our last number bat one, that the builder of 
| the plunging baths therein mentioned (Mr. 
Ewart of the New Road Zine Works), under- 
took to erect them without holding any party 
responsible for the cost, and to receive the 
proceeds of them weekly until he should have 
| been paid the sum of 5007, This in no way 
| interferes with our argument. 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE—PLAN 


OF 


WEST. 





(A 
} 4 REFERENCES, 
| A Grand Staircase, H_ Dining-room, 
B Ante-room, I Open Courts. 
i C Throne-room. K Her Majesty’s private Apartments. 
| D Picture Gallery. L. Residence lately occupied by H, lt, H, 
E Music-room. the Duchess of Kent, 
| F West Saloon. M Royal Eousehold, 
G Drawing-room, N Portico, 
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ANCIENT HOUSE AT MALINES. 


Matines, or Mechlin, is now more 


brated as the central station of the Belgian | 


railroads, than as the town which formed one of | 


the seventeen united previnces, and whose manu- 
factures rivalled those of the more important 
towns of Flanders. 
importance in a political sense, its direct com- 
munication with Brussels, Antwerp, Louvain, 
Ghent, &e., enables it still to preserve its in- 
dustrial character. The town itself has also 
much to recommend it; its wide airy streets, 
pleasant walks agreeably diversified with wood 
and water, and extending entirely round the 


stone; and the whole of the details shew great 


; | Variety in the design, and delicacy in the exe- 
cele- | 


cution; the whole front is in very good pre- 
servation, except the attic story, the details of 
which are quite destroyed, the shafts of the 


_column being suddenly broken off, and the 


But althongh of much less | 
| shew 


town, render it a place in which the tourist | 
may pass a short time with much pleasure; | 


while the artist or the architect may spend 
hours in admiring the exterior embellishments 
and antique edifices of the once lordly and still 
busy Malines. 

Many interesting remains of domestic archi- 
tecture are to be found in the Grand Place and 
the adjacent streets, and others, of still better 
design and in a more perfect state, on the banks 
of the great canal; but the specimen which 
principally engaged my attention is that shewn 
in the engraving on the opposite page. This 
house stands on the bank of the canal; it is 


three stories in height, and has attics in the | 
roof: the interior does not now shew any thing | 
worthy of particular notice, but I was assured | 


by the present proprietor (whose attention and 
civility were only to be exceeded by the love 
he displayed for his dwelling), that the internal 
details had been equally rich with those of the 
exterior. 


outline of the gable formed by the raking lines 
of the roof. I have not thought it requisite to 
more than the commencement of the 
gable; and have thus been enabled to give the 
lower part of the building to a larger seale 
than I could otherwise bave done. The date, | 
1536, appears immediately over the door. 
The aceompaning diagram shews the plan | 


| of one pier, taken through the window and | 
door, V.C. 
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Exrepirion.—The gas works at St. Neot’s 
‘have been erected under the superintendence 
of Mr. Thomas Atkins, gas engineer, of Ox- 


The external walls are formed entirely of | fard, in the short space of eleven weeks, 





BUCKINGHAM PALACE THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Sir,—In the event of her Majesty being 
graciously pleased to give her sanction, with 
the consent of Parliament, to the removal of 
her London royal residence from Buckingham 
Palace to a more congenial locality, I proceed 
to shew what accommodation the palace would 
afford for the reception of the national collec- 
tion of pictares, The accompanying plan ex - 
plains the arrangement of the first, or principal 
floor of the palace; and it will be seen that no 
alteration will be necessary in the apartments 
beyond admitting the light in some of therm 
from the ceilings. 

The centre of the building is at present ocen- 
pied by the state apartments, a series of noble 
rooms, 32 feet high, opening to a picture 
gallery (D), about 180 feet in length, and 26 


‘feet in breadth, which is already lighted by 


compartments in the ceiling, filled with rich 


| diapered ground glass. The rooms opening 
| into this gallery are (B) an ante-room, 44 feet 


by 35 feet ,(C) throne-room, 64 feet by 35 feet, 


| (E) music-room, 46 feet by 35 feet, (F) west 


saloon, 52 feet by 35 feet, (G) drawing-room, 
68 feet by 35 feet, and beyond this (at fH) is 
the state dining-room, 72 feet by 34 feet; and 
returning along the south side are several 
smaller rooms, which would be useful as 
cabinets either for small pictures, or for 
cameos, coins, and medals, illustrating English 
reigns and history, of which no national col- 
lection yet exists. 

On the ground-floor the apartments would 
not be inappropriate for the reception of sculp- 
ture, of which there is at present hardly a 


specimen in the National Gallery; the ac- 
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commodation on this floor would be equal in 
extent to that on the upper story (although the 
rooms are much less in height); the gallery in 
the centre, being of the same size as the 
Picture Gallery above it, was originally in- 
tended for a “sculpture gallery,’ and the 
difficulties that exist to its being properly 
lighted at present, would cease when the 
building became a gallery instead of a royal 
residence. 

It is my conviction that, if the opportunity 
were given by the assurance of a proper rest- 
ing-place being provided for works of sculptors, 


PROJECTED ALTERATIONS AT THE 
MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. 


MANCHESTER GENERALLY. 





Tne idea of removing the Manchester In- 
firmary to the outskirts of the town bas been 
almost abandoned, ond a select number of local 


| architects were lately applied to for plans for 


we should soon se presented to the nation the | 


productions of a Flaxmen, a Bacon, and a 
Chantrey, as fitting companions for the paint- 
ings of a Hogarth, a Reynolds, and a Wilkie ; 
and whilst we possess the besutiful works of 
Correggio, Raffaelle, and Claude, we might also 


hope to see among us, and ander the same | 
| fact, of two separate buildings, the infirmary 
! ’ } ’ 3 


roof, the glorious conceptions in marble of 
their countrymen, the sculptures of a Michael 
Angelo and a Canova; nay, we might aspire 
yet higher, and as one of our national collee- 
tions (the British Museum) contains the price- 
less treasures of a Phidias, we need not despair 
of seeing in another the work of a Praxiteles ; 
and in Tne Burner of this very day it is 
stated, that a “ surprisingly fine” Greek statue 
of an Athleta or Apollo has been just brought 
to light in Greece; nor would it be an act 
unworthy of a British Parliament to encourage 
living sculptors to run a glorious race for im- 
mortality, by purchasing annually a certain 
number of their works. 

Ihe suggestion of Mr. Hume should not be 
lost sight of, viz. that part of the palace might 
be appropriated for a museum; and I would 
add the hope, that the relics might be such 
as would chiefly illustrate English history, for 
which sufficient materials would probably be 
presented in the coerse of the first twelve- 
month. 

In point of accommodation for the national 
pictures, it is obvious that the exchange must 
he highly desirable, from the present limited 
allowance in Trafalgar-square, of three to- 
lerably-sized rooms und two very small ones 
for nearly treble the extent of space at once to 
be obtained, if only the state rooms of the 
upper floor of the palace are taken into ac- 
count, with an opportanity of progressively 
inereasing the accommodation as the pictures 
increase in number, by occupying part of the 
north wing. 

The national collection need not encroach 
upon the private residences of the Cepartments 
of the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward, 
forming the terminations of the east front, nor 
yet upon the private apartments at present used 
by her Majesty, and those lately occupied by her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, on the 
north side; thus much of the present palace 
might be retained for the use of the royal 
household,—a measure which would prevent 
the inconvenience of crowding too many esta- 








the enlargement of the present building. The 
existing structure, which wé recollect occupies 
one of the finest sites in Eurtpe, does not dis- 
play any great architectural merit. Itreceived 
its present form some twenty years since, and 
whilst Sir Robert Sinirke was busy with his 
style of Greek architecture in metropolitan 
buildings, a Manchester architect studded the 
town with duplicates, the idea being the end 
of a temple attached to the frent of a factory, 
In the case of this particular building the error 
was still greater, for the front consisting, in 


and the lunatic asylum, no other way could be 
cevised than by adding a portico of four Ionic 
columns to the first, or principal building, and 


| alower portico of six Doric colunms to the 


asylam. As these porticos, despite the holes 
in the wail at the back of them, always passed 
for copies of the antique, people hardly dared 
to criticise ; but as some suspicion nevertheless 
existed, that the front looked rather like one 
of the brute creation, which the vulgar say is 
without one of its cars, drawings were actually 
made for a duplicate wing. 
seems, was not carried out, and probably it 
would only have made the central feature less 
striking than before. But it having become 
necessary to enlarge the building considerably, 
and the wing being no longer occupied by the 
asylum, itis proposed to extend the building 
in a corresponding position, so that the edifice 
will be exposed on three sides, and indeed may 
soon be completely isolated. Three plans were 
reecived embodying various proposals, of which 
the best that could be selected was by the ar- 
chitect before mentioned, who could suggest 
nothing better than fronts of the old character 
with the identical Ionic portico to each, in 
stone, truly, but on the system of plasterers’ ar- 
chitecture, which wehave before hadtocondemn. 
The Dorie pertico would be removed along 
with the building to which itis attached, which 
has to be remodelled for its new purpose, end 
we suppose the former would not be re-erected 
in any other part of the building. At a 
late meeting of the trustges, reported in the 
Manchester Guardian, séme discussion took 





This idea, it} 
|}and drivers “ The Russian,” from its con- 





place, as to whether the principal front of the | 


building should not be made to appear so, 
some of the speakers suggesting asix-columned 


| portico in that front, and others that the 


blishments in a new palace, which therefore | 
(of great improvement in taste in that town, 
| bat judging from the particulars to which we 


might assume more of the comfort of a private 
residence, and still have a proper proportion 
of state reception reoms. 

1 will venture once more to request a place 
in your pages, with reference to a new palace, 
not to offer a plan for one, which would be an 
impertinent intrusion on my part, uncalled for 
and unwarranted, but simply to submit a few 
remarks, which I hope will not be considered 
out of season; and trusting that a peaceful 
agitation of the subject may contribute to bring 
about the realization of a scheme which ap- 
pears to have received much approving sanc- 
tion, and which has to recommend it that true 
economy which consists, not in seeing for how 
small an outlay any given object may be ob- 
tained, but in so applying a sum of money, what- 
ever the amount, that no after regret may be 
felt that it has failed in accomplishing its 
purpose, 

Georce Russevs Frenca. 

Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 

Sth September, 1846, 


*,° Plans and views of Buckingham Palace 
will be found in Mr. Leeds’ continuation 
of Mr. Britton’s “ Public Buildings of Lon- 
don.” 

Sir Frederick Trench has favoured us with 
copies of papers on the subject of the palace, 
published by him as early as 1825 end 1832, 
to which we shali take occasion to refer here- 
after. 


columns at the ends should be attached, The 
architect, and the original movers, however, 
adhered to the first plan, as they considered 
that all would be principal fronts, but ulti- 
mately the motion passed with little modifica- 
tion. In former notices of architecture in 
Manchester, we have spoken of the evidence 


have had access, and other means of informa- 
tion, we can Only say, that should the project 
in question be carried out in the manner at 


present contemplated, that opinion must be 





considered to be an erroneous one. 

The two great Catholic churches here are 
proceeding steadily. Many of the intended 
ornamental parts ere left in rongh blocks, till 
funds are forthcoming. As it is contemplated 
to remove the Lunatie Asylum from its present 
site at the Infirmary, a new building bas to be 
erected, for which there will be a competition. 
The pond in front of these buildings will pro- 
bably be filled op. At Pendleton, near the 
same place, the foundation-stone of a new In- 
dependent chapel has been laid. The building 
is said to be 87 feet by 47 feet in external di- 
mensions. ‘The roof is to be formed of cast- 
iron principals. The front is said to be 
“designed after the example at W hitby Abbey,” 
delineated in “ Sharp’s Abbeys of Yorkshire.” 
The building and fittings are to cost 3.5002. 
Mr. Richard Lane is the architect.— Another 
architect at Manchester adds the title of sana- 
tory engineer to his other qualifications, in an 
advertisement.— The Manchester parks are 
found to answer their object admirably, Ad- 
ditional seats are to be provided, gee-saws and 
swings for children, and circular swings, or 
“giant's strides.” It has, however, been re- 


marked, that the working-classes cannot as yet 


i 





derive all the benefit, which it is hoped they 
may from these parks, as they can be open only, 
for the most part, during the hours of Jabour. 
It is also regretted, that the Zeological 
Gardens, established for a similar object, to 
which we know their directors devoted in- 
cessant attention, were allowed to be given up, 
for want of a little timely assistance, and, per- 
haps, for one reason, because the mistaken 
principles of a majority amongst their share- 
solders prevented the working-classes deriving 
any benefit from them on the Sunday. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
Ow an estimate, or average, two hundred 
thousand labourers will berequired on railways 
for years to come.--—Although, during the 


last two years there has been a diminution of 


horses and carriages for private use, yet, not- 
withstanding the great increase of railways, it 
is an interesting, and probably altogether un- 


expected fact (and one, moreover, full of 


reviving hope for those unhappy “ whips” who 
may have meditated suicide), that not only the 
post-horse duties, but the imposts on stage- 
coaches have increased, and probably will in- 
crease, though for shorter but more numerous 
stages, as the railway ramifications are more 
and more multiplied throughout the country. 
——The Great Western’s “ Great Western” 
* monster” engine, nicknamed by its stokers 


sumption of oil and tallow, and by the plate- 
layers “ The Mangle,” from its inflaence on 
the rails, has been already doeked for general 
repair at an estimated cost of 500/. to 600/.,—a 
considerable per centage on the 9,000 miles it 
may have run.——Abont fifty yards of the 
Marley Tunnel, on the South Booed Railway, 
have fallen in and killed four men, who were 
buried in the ruins, besides injuring others. 
The removal of the centre and uprights used 
in erecting the arch led to the accident, the 
masonry being erroncously considered to be 
sufficient and safe.-——Strange to say, four 
men were also buried about the same time by 
the falling in of the roof of a portion of the 
tunnel of the Chester and Holyhead Railway, 
running under Upper Northgate-strect, at 
Chester ; only one man was killed, however, 
though all were injured. The Stowmarket 
Morass, on the Ipswich and Bury line, is 
swallowing up all the materials, rails and all, 
so liberally thrown into the gulph, and gaping 
for more in divers places (see separate article). 
The Syston and Peterborough Railway 
was opened as far as Melton on Tuesday last, 
and trains are now running daily between 
Melton and Leicester.—— Along the York- 
shire and other railways, flocks of health- 
seekers are flying in all directions towards the 
watering places. From cheapness of travelling 
and other facilities this sort of traffic is every 
season on the ineresse.——The iron viaduct 
across the Tyne, in the line of the Newcastle 
and Berwick Railway, noticed in our last im- 
pression, is to be one, it is said, not hitherto 
equalled in size and magnificence. It is to 
consist of six cast-iron circular arches, with a 
curved approach at each end, and will, in fact, 
be a double bridge; the railroad on the 
summit, and a carriage road and two foot- 
paths suspended from the arches. The span 
of the arches will be 125 feet, supported on 
pillars 21} feet high, and 14 inches square ; and 
the approaches from both Newcastle and Gates- 
head will be 251 feet in length, and precisely 
similar. ‘T'wo courses of 3-inch planking will 
be placed beneath the rails, between which 
will bealayer of Borrowdale’s patent asphalted 
felt, to render them waterproof ; and the car- 
riage road beneath will be paved with wood to 
prevent vibration, and the foot-paths planked. 
Every arch will be completely erected on the 
contractors’ premises by itself, when the engi- 
neer, Mr. R. Stephenson, will inspect and test 
its strength and fitness. The quantity of iron 
required will be about 6,000 tons. It is to be 
finished, so as to be available for public traffic, 
by the Ist August, 1848. On the Glasgow 
and Greenock line of railway, third class pas- 
sengers pay only a farthing a mile. An assis- 











| tant of our own has gone daily, for months, 


from Greenock to busipe#s in Glasgow, a dis- 
tance of between twenty and thirty miles, for 
sixpence each trip. A letter from Rome in 
the Nuremberg Correspondent, quoted by the 
Morning Herald, states that a plan has been 























submitted to the Pope by Prince Conti and 
cétipany, for the construction of railways ih 
the Roman states, Without recourse to loans. 
The ge ge | proposes to contribute to the ex- 
penses of construction 5} bajochi per day for 
five consecutive years, at the expiration of 
which time there would be delivered to each 
person, according to the amount of the sums 
received, shares of 100 scudi, each bearing in- 
terest. The first line to be constructed would 
be that from Rome to Naples. 





FAILURE OF EMBANKMENT AT STOW. 
MARKET MORASS, 
ON THE IPSWICH AND BURY LINE. 


On the Ipswich and Bury Line, at the Stow- 
market Marsh, strenuous endeavours have been 
made to earry through the requisite embank- 
ment. It has been repeatedly formed to a 
considerable extent and bas us repeatedly dis- 
appeared, accompanied at first by rails and 
sleepers and all, 








embankment thus repeatedly formed, and with | 
great and unusval labour, have been altogether | 


lost, although, on an average, 120 loads of ma- 


terial were discharged every day into the gulph, | 


which bas thus absorbed the enormous quantity 
of 25,000 eubie yards of material in addition 
to the original embankment. The plans of 
procedure have been changed more than once, 
and latterly half-a-dozen pile-driving engines 
were put in requisition for the formation of a 
platform for the embankment; but the depth 
of the marsh having been at length, as it ought 
to have been at first, ascertained by boring, to 
be no less than 80 feet and upwards (or within 
afew feet of the level of high water mark at 
Ipswich), it was determined to abandon that 
plan, and form a foundation by means of fag- 
gots, brushwood, and pollard trees, as was sue- 
cessfully done, if we remember aright, (see 
Parliamentary Gazetteer, article “ Laneashire 
Railways,”) in the formation of the very first 
of all locomotive railways, the Liverpool and 
Manchester, in crossing the formidable, and 
at that time worse than useless, though after- 
wards most valuable marsh, Chat Moss. 
Immense quantities of the proper materials 
have been thrown in, and the embankment for 
a few yards has already re-progressed. Bat, 
unfortunately, a like disaster has occurred 
about half a mile along the valley, where the 
line recommences, towards Bary, with an eight 
feet embankment; about 80 yards of which 
have disappeared so sucdenly and entirely, that 
a great many rails have been lost. The work 
had only readvanced about a foot, when 2,000 
cubic yards of earth had been “ dipped” in the 
interval. At both places the pressure of the 
sunken masses has buleed out the crust of 
the morass, as if it had been broken up by 
miniature earthquakes, ‘The experience which 
overcame the like difficulties on the Liverpool 
and Manchester morass ought to be considered 
in such a case as this, ere good money and 
material are sunk along with what is already 
so hopelessly lost. It is even feared (though 
not even yet ascertained, it appears) that the 
space not yet operated on, between the two 
embankments in question, is entirely of this 
marshy nature, as piles 45 feet long, driven in 
midway for the purpose of erecting a bridge, 
after yielding 12 to 18 inches at each stroke 
of the “ monkey,” have at length disappeared. 
In crossing such a morass, surely the first thing, 
and not the last, to be ascertained, and that, too, 
directly and expressly, and not merely by acei- 
dent or incidentally, and at great end irreclaim- 
able cost, was the depth of the morass to be 
embanked, and the advantage of previous ex- 
perience in the embankment of such morass. 





Forricn Granxite.—We mentioned, seme 
time since, the arrivals of considerable quanti- 
ties of granite from the Channel Islands, fn a 
broken state, and also in blocks from Caen, 
in Normandy. Since the period of oor former 
notice of the matter, no less than 121 vessels 
have arrived from Guernsey laden entirely with 
granite in a broken state, having collectively 
the very large quantity of 20,422 tons weight 
of the article on board; and 55 vessels have 
arrived from Caen, in Normandy, with granite 
in Mocks, having together 2,355 blocks entire, 
and two others with 140 hoge blocks of the 
same kind of stone in a dressed state. 





THE BUILDER. 


THE ARTESIAN WELL IN SOUTH- 
AMPTON. 

Aw artesian well has for several years past 
been in the course of construction on South- 
ampton Common, for the purpose of applying 
the whole town with water. The sinking an 
boring together have reached a depth o 7 
wards 1,200 feet, at a cost of nearly 20,000 
to the great discomfiture of the contractors ; 
and the boring tool has not yet penetrated 
through the chalk, below which lies the stratam 
of green sand, whence it is expected to derive 
the supply of water. The works have been 
suspended, and it is a question with the inha- 
bitants whether to remain satisfied with the 
quantity already cys ee by the well, which is 
scarcely half as much as is wanted, or whether 
they shall persevere in the boring to reach the 
green sand, 

During the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the advancement of Science, 
a paper on the Southampton artesian well was 
announced to be read by R. Keele, Esq., but 


rsa Pos Pray : 
More than 100 vards of the | Previous to his doing so, Professor Ansted un 


dertook to explain to the audience the nature 
of artesian wells generally, and the natural 
conditions requisite to the successful formation 
ofone. We are indebted to the correspondent 
of the Morning Post for the following par- 
ticulars :— 

The issuing forth of the water from the top 
of an artesian fountain depends on the well 
known principle that water will always find 
its level ; and when a stratum of sand pervious 
to water lies in a basin form between two strata 
through which fluids will not pass, the water 
drained from the surface collects in this natural 
basin, and rises above the level of the enclosed 
lower grounds. When, therefore, a borirg is 
effected from the surface down to this natural 
reservoir, the confined water is forced upwards 
by the pressure of the water above the sabe of 
the boring. The strata at Paris are thus dis- 
posed, and by the advice and under the direc- 
tion of M. Arago, the boring for the artesian 
well was persevered in till at a depth of 1,800 
feet a most abundant fountain of water spouted 
out. Mr. Keele’s paper gave a minute descrip- 
tion of the progress of the well at Southampton, 
and of the strata cut through. Instead of com- 
mencing boring from the surface, a shaft was 
sunk to the depth of 540 feet, passing through 
300 feet of London clay, before the boring was 
commenced. The chalk was reached at a depth 
of about 330 feet, and the boring through the 
chalk was continued till a depth of 1,260 feet 
was attained. ‘The question which it was 
anxiously requested the geological section 
should determine is, whether by continuing the 
work the requisite supply of water will be ob- 
tained. The section thus appealed to did not 
give a very satisfactory or encouraging answer. 
Mr. Hopkins alladed tothe great disruptions 
of the strata near Southampton, as exhibited 
by the abrupt elevation of the chalk in the 
Isle of Wight, as a reason why success might 
be uncertain, as the water in the green sand 
stratum might have some vent through which 
to escape; at the same time he recommended a 
continuance of the work. Mr. Greenough 
wished to shift from the geologist the respon- 
sibility of giving an answer, as the condition 
of the same strata is so diflerent in different 
situations, as to prevent the possibility of fore- 
telling the result with certainty. He mentioned 
a circumstance connected with the sinking of 
the first artesian well in England, near Great 
Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, which, however, en- 
couraged perseverance. The operations in that 
ease were continued for a long time without 
success, and they were about to be abandoned 
in despair, when the spring was tapped, and 
the sudden influx of water put to hazard the 
life of the well-sinker, who was with difficulty 
extricated in time. The man having gone home 
to change his wet clothes, was on returning to 
the well astonished to find a river of rushing 
water issuing from it; and by this means an 
extensive tract of country that had been almost 
uninhabitable from the want of fresh water, 
was furnished with an abundant supply. Several 
Southampton gentlemen took part in the dis- 
cussion, which, however, led to no results, 

We learn from the Mining Journal, that 
a commanication has been made to the 
Academy of Scierices, respecting an extra- 
ordinary improvement in the boring of artesian 
wells, by M. Fauvelle. The process has hitherto 
been one of great time, and, consequently, of 
great expense; for it was necessary, afté 





boring a few inches, to draw up the instrament 
to clear away the earth, stoties, &e., through 
which it had pierced: By M. Fauvelle’s pro- 


cess the boring is never interrupted, for the 
instrument clears itself, and continues its 
course of ‘oration. This is effected by an 


injection of water through a hollow tube, so 
contrived as to cause & powerful rush under 
the borer, and clear away the accumulated 
contents by driving them to the surface. The 
injection is produced by a force-pamp, worked 
simultaneously with the instrument of perfora- 
tion. Our readers must conceive at once that 
the labour of boring is greatly accelerated by 
this process, for not only is it unnecessary to 
disconnect the borer from time to time, in order 
to clear it, but the cutting point is kept con- 
tinually free, The aceount given of the success 
of this new invention would be regarded as 
fabulous, if it were not well anthenticated. We 
are assured that, at Perpignan, M, Fauvelle 
bored, in the presence of Mi Arago, to a depth 
of 170 métres, for an artesian well, in the short 
space of fifteen days; whereas workmen have 
been engaged in the same town in making an 
artesian well of the same depth for a period of 
eleven months, and their labours have not yet 
been completed. This is certainly one of the 
most valuable discoveries of the present age, 
for it will enable private persons to make 
artesian wells at even a smaller expense than 
common wells, and to go to sueh a depth as to 
obtain pure water for domestic purposes. We 
hope to hear of the experiment being repeated, 
and that, too, upon an extensive scale. 





NEW LIQUID CEMENT. 
PIGMENT TO RENDER WALLS IMBERVIOUS TO 
MOISTURE. 


We have lately seen specimens of cement, 
stucco, and imitations of Jaspar, marble, 
porphyry, and sgate of considerable beauty, 
formed, as we are told, by a process derived 
from the Chinese. The leading feature of 
these operations is the conversion of common 
cheap materials into substances of value to 
builders ;—I1st, a cement, equal in other re- 
specis to Parker’s, which, as is asserted, 
remains uninjured by the heat of chimneys or 
of the sun, and impervious to frost. 2nd, an 
easy mode of reconverting sand or pulverised 
carbonate of lime into compact stone. 3rd, 
imitations of various sorts of erystalized 
minerals, more diversified than scagliola; and, 
4thly, a vitreous surface, which is applied with 
the brush over the other substances in thin 
coats like paint. 

Mr. W. Couch, the possessor of these secrets, 
is an old plasterer, in early life foreman to 
James Wyatt, and afterwards, for ten years, in 
a similar capacity to Messrs, Cubitt, whose 
service he left to go abroad. He visited 
Canton, South America, and the Sandwich 
Islands, where he obtained a knowledge of 
some things which he believes to be unknown 
in England. After an absence of row 
years he returned to his own country, but up 
to this time has been doomed to disappoint- 
ment: there are but few men ready to believe 
and acknowledge that an illiterate working- 
man can be the possessor of useful knowledge ; 
and illness and poverty have been his lot in- 
stead of fortane. An able artist, who bas 
examined the vitreous pigment, says it appears 
to be a complete answer to one important 
query of the royal commission as to the success 
of fresco painting, and would in many ways 
secure architects and builders from annoyance 
from wet and expansion, consequent to mois- 
ture. 

The cost of the vitreous pigment, or varnish, 
is fourpenece per square yard for each coat— 
two or three being required. 

We are not in a position to pledge onrselves 
to the trath of all Couch asserts, but from what 
we have seen, he does appear to have some 
knowledge which ought to be serviceable to 
himself and others. 





Sr. Cuuemext Danes Atmsnovuses.— We 
are glad to Jearn that the gentleman selected 
by the managers of St. Clement Danes is 
Mr. Hesketh, the architect, late a pupil of 
Mr. Hardwick. statement made in our 
colamns last week was the literal reply to our 
inquiry at the Secretary's office, and was 
printed between inverted commas for that 
reason, 
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INTERMENT IN TOWNS.—ST. MATTHEW, 
FRIDAY STREET. 


THE BUILDER. 





| eloth manufactory, and dyes to suit his work, 


Tue frightfal proceedings in respect of | 


clearing out the “cellar” in Friday-street, 
recently brought before the public, will prove, 
it is to be hoped, another considerable blow 
to the present destractive system. They fully 
bear out the often repeated statements and as- 
sertions of Mr. G. A. Walker, which have ex- 

ed him to abuse instead of obtaining for 
him reward. 

Mr. Parry, to whom our readers are in- 
debted for, perhaps, the greatest amount of 
statistics in connection with the city church- 


follows :— 

Sir,—The very striking exposure which has 
jast occurred at one of the city churches, will, 
I trust, exempt some brief remarks by the 


undersigned from the exclamation “ Ecce | 
; wool, silk, and other materials of various 


tterum crispinus !”’ 
The writer was aware that S‘. Matthew, 
Friday-street, containing with another about 600 





| 


are employed for this purpose. If they are 
not fine enough, he renders them more delicate 
by making them pass through a close hair- 
sieve. This, as well as the third kind, was 
formerly made much more than at present 
upon canvas ; and, in my opinion, the earliest 
attempts towards this art were tried, not upon 
paper, but on linen cloth. The paper pro- 
cured at first for these experiments was probably 
too weak ; and it was not till a later period 
that means were found out to strengthen and 
stiffen it by size and paste. 

The invention of velvet-paper is by several 


yards that has yet appeared, writes to us as | French writers ascribed to the English ; and, 
i if | if they are not mistaken, it was first made 


known in the reign of Charles I. On the Ist 


| of May, 1634, an artist, named Jerome Lanyer, 
| received a patent for this art, in which it is 


said that he had found out a method of affixing 


colours upon linen cloth, silk, cotton, leather, 


| and different substances with oil, size, and 


inhabitants, Bow church, three parishes, with | 


about 900, andsome others, according toa 7 imes 
correspondent ten or twelve, were without 
any churchyards at all! and perhaps general 
burial in vaults may be worse than slight ex- 
ternal covering with continual disturbance. At 
Friday-street, where the writer was present at 
the funeral of the benevolent Rev. Mr. Hatch 
some years back, the vaults are descended 
by two wooden trap doors within the ebarch. 
Granting, however, that the defence of the 
churchwardens is correct, that a large propor- 
tion of the dreadful load must have been 
brought from elsewhere, this only proves the 
extent of the system. 

However, this frightfal event is one of those 
“ thunder-storms which clear the air.” There 
must be early a better system, both of prohibr- 
tion and provision. 





PAPER-HANGINGS.* 

Taree kinds of paper-hangings have for 
some time past been much used on account of 
their beautiful appearance and their moderate 
price. The first and plainest is that which has 
on it figures printed or drawn either with one 
or more colours, 
figures covered with some woolly stuff pasted 
over them; and the third, instead of woolly 
stuff, is ornamented with a substance that has 
the glittering brightness of gold and silver, It 
appears that the idea of covering walls with 
parti-coloured paper might have readily oc- 
eorred, but the fear of such hangings being 
liable to speedy decay may have prevented the 
experiment from being made. In my opinion 
the simplest kind was invented after the more 
ingenious, that is to say, when the woolly or 
velvet kind was already in use. The prepara- 
tion of them has a great affinity to the printing 
of cotton. Wooden blocks of the like kind 
are employed for both; plates of copper are 
also used; and sometimes they are- painted 
after patterns. Artists possess the talent of 
giving them such a resemblance to striped and 
flowered silks and cottons, that one is apt to 
he deceived by them on the first view. Among 
the most elegant hangings of this kind, may 
be reckoned those which imitate so exactly 
every variety of marble, porphyry, and other 
spectes of stones, that when the walls of an 
apartment are neatly covered with them, the 
best connoisseur may not without close ex- 
amination be able to discover the deception. 
That the resemblance may be still greater, a 
hall may be divided by an architect into different 
compartments by pillars, so as to have the ap- 
pearance of a grand piece of regular architec- 
ture. Whether M. Breitkopf, at Leipsic, was 
the inventor of this kind of hangings, I do not 
know, but it is certain that he brought it to 
great perfection. 

The second kind, or, as it is called, velvet- 
ae (now called flock-paper), is first printed 

ike the former, but the figures are afterwards 
wholly, or in part, eovered with a kind of glue, 
over which is strewed some woolly substance, 
reduced almost to dust, so that by these means 
they acquire the appearance of velvet or plush. 
The ground and the rest of the figures are left 
plain ; but the whole process is so complex that 
it is impossible to convey a proper idea of it by 
a short description. The shearings of fine 
white cloth, which the artist procures from a 
it 





* From Bohn's edition of “ Beckman’s History of In- 
ventions,’’ edited by Dr. Francis and Dr. J, W, Griffith, 


The second sort contains | 





cements, so that they could be employed for 
hangings as well as for other purposes. The 
inventor wished to give to this new article the 
name of Londrindiana, which appears, how- 
ever, not to have continued in use. [t is worthy 
of remark, that this artist first made attempts 
to affix silk upon some ground; but that 
method, as far as I know, was not brought to 
perfection ; that he employed for the ground, 
linen and cotton cloth, or leather; and that no 
mention is made of bis having used paper, 
though he seems not to have confined himself 
entirely to leather or cloth. 

Tierce, a Frenchman, has, however, disputed 
this invention with the English; for he asserts 
that one of his countrymen at Rouen, named 
Frangois, made such kinds of printed paper- 
hangings so early as the year 1620 and 1630, 
and supports his assertion by the patterns and 
wooden blocks which are still preserved with 
the above-mentioned years inscribed on them. 
He is also of opinion, that some Frenchmen, 
who fled to England when persecuted for their 
religion, carried this art along with them. 
The inventor’s son followed this business to a 
great extent for more than fifty years at Rouen, 
and died in 1748. Some of his workmen went 
privately to the Netherlands and Germany, 
where they sold their art; and the French, 
therefore, with great confidence maintain, 
without knowing our artists and their works, 
that foreigners in this branch of manufacture 
are still far behind them. In most works of 
the kind my countrymen, indeed, are only 
imitators, not through want of talents to invent 
or to improve, but because our great people, 
for whom they must labour, consider nothing 
as fashionable or beautiful, except what has 
been first made by the French or the English. 


I shall here observe, that,Nemeitz ascribes | 
the invention of wax-cloth-hangings, with wool | 
chopped and beat very fine (these are his own | 


words), to » Frenchman named Audran, who 
in the beginning of the last centory was an 
excellent painter in arabesque and grote:que 
figures, and inspector of the palace of Luxem- 
burg et Paris, in which he had a manufactory 
for hangings of that kind. What particular 
service he rendered to the art of making paper- 
hangings, 1 have not, however, been able to 
learn, Equally uncertain and defective is the 
information of Von Heinecken, that one 
Eccard invented the art of imprinting on paper- 


hangings gold and silver figures, and carried | 


on a manufactory for such works. 

In regard to the time when these hangings 
began to be made in Germany, I can only say 
that the oldest information I know respecting 
them is to be found in a work by Andrew 


Glorez von Mabren, printed for the first time | 


in 1670. It shews that the art was then very 
imperfect as well as little known, and that it 
was practised only by women upon linen for 
making various small articles.* 

One of the most ingenious new improve- 





* The author says, “‘ I shall give an account of a beautiful 
art, by which one may cover chairs, screens, and other articles 
of the like kind, with a substance of various colours made of 
wool, cut or chopped very fine, and cleaned by being made 
to pass through a hair-sieve. * * I remember that two 
Swabian women travelled about through some countries, and 
taught people this art, by which means they gained a 
good deal of money.’’ Of the author 1 have able to 
procure no information. His book is a compilation selected 
without any taste, and according to the ideas of the 17th cen- 
tury, from different writers, almost always without mention- 
ing the sources from which the articles are taken ; but it de- 
serves a place in public libraries, because it contains here and 
there some things which may help to illustrate the history of 
agriculture and the arts. 








ments in the art of manufacturing these hang- 
ings, consists in bestrewing them here and 
there with a glittering metallic dust or sand, 
by which they acquire a resemblance to rich gold 
and silver brocade. From the above-quoted 
work it appears that artists began very early 
to cover some parts of paper-hangings with 
silver-dross or gold foil; but as real gold was 
too dear to be used for that purpose, and as 
imitations of it soon decayed, this method 
seems not to have been long continued. In- 
stead of these, Nuremberg metallic dust as 
well as silver-coloured foil are employed. Me- 
tallic dust is the invention of an artist at Nu- 
remberg, named John Hautsch, who con- 
structed also a carriage which could be moved 
by the person who sat in it. He was born in 
the year 1595, and died in 1670. His deseen- 
dants have continued to the present time the 
preparation of the metallic dust, which is 
exported in large quantities from Nuremberg, 
and is used in shell-work, lackered-ware, and 
for various other purposes. It is prepared by 
sifting the filings of different metals, washing 
them in a strong lye, and then placing them 
on a plate of iron or copper over a strong fire, 
where they are continually stirred till their 
colour is altered. Those of tin acquire by 
this process every shade of gold colour, with 
a metallic lustre; those of copper the different 
shades of red and flame colour ; those of iron 
and steel become of a blue or violet; and those 
of tin and bismuth appear of a white or bluish- 
white colour. The dust, tinged in this manner, 
is afterwards put through a flatting-mill, which 
consists of two rollers of the hardest steel, like 
those used by gold and silver wire-drawers, 
but for the greater convenience a funnel is 
placed over them. I have in my possession 
samples of all the above kinds, which have an 
exceedingly beautiful appearance. This me- 
tallic dust is affixed so strongly to paper by 
means of a cement, that it is almost impossible 
to detach it without tearing the paper, as is 
the case with the paper-hangings procured 
from Aachen. In French, such paper is 
called papier avec paillettes. The lustre of it 
is so durable that it continues unaltered even 
on the walls of sitting apartments, The me- 
tallie dast, however, has a considerable weight 
which may undoubtedly injure the paper, 
This inconvenience may have induced artists 
to employ, instead of metallic dust, that silver- 
coloured mica, which has been long used in 
the like manner. So early as the seventeenth 
century the miners at Reichenstein in Silesia 





collected and sold for that purpose various 
kinds of mica, even the black, which acquires 
a gold-colour by being exposed to a strong 
heat. The nuns of Reichenstein ornamented 
with it the images which they made, as the 
nuns in France and other Catholic countries 
ornamented their agni Det, by strewing over 
them a shining kind of tale. ‘The silver- 
coloured mica, however, bas not such a bright 
metallic Justre as metallic dust, but it never- 
theless has a pleasing effect when strewed upon 
a white painted ground, and its light thin 
spangles or scales retain their brightness and 
adhere to the paper as long as it lasts, At 
present I am acquainted with no printed infor- 
mation respecting the method of laying on 
metallic dust and mica, nor do | know where 
artists procure the latter, which in many coun- 
tries is indeed not searce. I shall bere ob- 
serve, that I once saw at Petersburg a kind of 
Chinese paper, which appeared ail ever to 
have a silver-coloured lustre, without being 
covered with any metallic substance, and 
which was exceedingly soft and pliable. It 
bore a great resemblance to paper which has 
| been rubbed over with dry acid of borax. 1 
conjecture that its surface was covered with 
a soft kind of talc, pounded extremely fine ; 
but as I have none of it in my possession at 
present, I can give no further account of it. 
[Tbe manufacture of this important and 
elegant substitute for the ancient “ hangings ”’ 
of tapestry has undergone a gradual succession 
of improvements, and has now reached a high 
state of beauty and perfection, ‘Ihe patierns 
on these papers ure sometimes produced by 
| stencil plates, but more- commonly by blocks, 
each colour being laid on by a separate block 
| cut in wood or metal upon a plain or tinted 
| ground. The patterns are sometimes printed 
| in varnish or size, and gilt or copper-leaf 
; applied; or bisulphuret of tin is dusted over 
| so as to adhere to the pattern; and in what are 
called flock-papers, dyed wools mixed into 
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powder are similarly applied. Powdered ste- 
atite or French chalk is used to produce the 
peculiar gloss known under the name of satin. 
Striped papers are sometimes made by passing 
the paper rapidly under a trough, which has 
parallel slits in its bottom through which the 
colour is delivered; and a number of other 
very ingenious and beautiful contrivances have 
lately been applied in this important branch of 
art. The invention of the paper-machine, by 
which any length of paper may be obtained, 
effected a great change in paper-hangings, 
which could formerly only be printed upon 
separate sheets, and were much more incon- 
venient to print as well as to apply to the 
walls.*]— Much improvement might still be 
made. 





FINE IMPOSED BY COMMISSIONERS 
OF SEWERS. 

A GENERAL report reached us some time 
ago, that the Commissioners of Westminster 
Sewers had imposed a fine of 3,000/. on Mr. 
W. K. Jenkins, for non-compliance with the 
instructions of the court; Bat the amount 
seemed so enormous that we did not give 
credit to the statement. Since then we have 
obtained exact particulars, and see that the 
fine named is contingent, and for the purpose 
of enforcing compliance with their directions. 
Mr. Jenkins obtained leave from the court to 
build a sewer in Monmouth-road, Paddington, 
with the provision that such sewershould extend 


to the boundary line of his land. Mr. J. built the | “ é : 
: | system of the highest ingenuity and construc- 


sewer, but refused to bring it to the boundary, 





and built a wall against it, so that when a | 


second party had constructed a further length 


was unable, without committing a trespass, to 
make the junction. A jury was empanelled, 
and they amereed Mr. Jenkins in the sum 
named, “unless the said W. K. J. shall con- 


tinue such sewer according to the order of the | 


said commissioners, or do such other works as | *'J' : 3 
| ceiling, in preference to the vaulted form 
| adopted at Winchester; whether on account 


shall be satisfactory to the said commissioners, 
within one calendar month from the date here- 
of” (August 18th). They further amerced him 
in an absolute fine of 50/. for obstructing the 
commission. 

The court have confirmed the presentment, 
but ordered that the fines be not estreated 
until after Noy. 10th. Mr. Jenkins may apply 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench to remove the 
presentment into that court. 





MR. COCKERELL AND WILLIAM 
OF WYKEHAM. 

In our last volume we reported briefly a 
paper on the works of William of Wykeham, 
read by Mr. Cockerell at the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute in Winchester.t The 
volume containing the proceedings of that 
meeting is now published, and we avail our- 
selves of it for a continuation of it, which wil 
be read by many with much interest :— 

“ The chief expression of Wykebam’s archi- 
tecture is its constructive character; through- 


and turrets those polygonal forms of greater 
suavity and grace ; thus mitigating that harsh- 
ness which the radical elements of the style, 
the eternal square and triangle, are so apt to 
involve; the acuteness and the dryness of 
which are its inherent vices, as contrasted 
with the flowing and milder forms of classical 
architecture. He was one of the first to recog- 
nise the utility of the four-centered arch, and 
to employ its depressed form where a superin- 
cumbent floor made it convenient. It is pro- 
bable that he did not encourage that fashion- 
able adoption of it, which introduced it (under 
Edgington, his predecessor in the see of Win- 
chester) into the cathedral itself, for we find 
uniformly the two-centered arch in his halls 
and chapels; while the four-centered was con- 
fined to situations of limited elevation. He 
was one of the first to condemn the tenuity, 
elongation, and weakness, real and apparent, 
of the Lancet and Decorated style, and to in- 
troduce the so-called Perpendicular, which 
fortified by its mullions or constructive subdi- 
vision of skeleton framing, or network, the 
enormous openings then demanded by the 
growing fashion of fenestral decoration; as 
Chaucer says, 
richly peint 
With lives of many divers seint. 


He abandoned the high-pitched shingle roofs, 
excluding sun and air, and was one of the first 
to employ the low pediment, and roof covered 
with lead; and in his works we first discover 


the hammer-beam roof in all its varieties,—a 


tive economy, both for space and material, as 
well as beauty and power, as exhibited in 


. * . ] 4 > ; * - 4 >. It; 
of sewer to communicate with the former, he | Westminster Hall, Eltham Palaee, Windsor 


Hall, and our college chapels and balls; and 
we may judge from the professed imitation of 
New College Chapel, in All Souls’ Chapel, 
built shortly after by Archbishop Chichele, 
and the evidence of veterans who have survived 
Wyatt’s repairs, that he employed it in thet 


of cost, or from taste, does not appear. In 
the distribution of his staircases, doorways, 
passages, and easements, his economy of con- 
trivance is perfect, and reminds us of the self- 
formed creation of the testaceous tribe; the 
mansion-shell of which has grown into har- 
mony with the wants of the inhabitant. His 
winding staircases (scala a lumaca, as the 
Italians call them) deliver their passengers 
upon their several floors with admirable con- 
venience to the foot, and precision to the eye ; 
the arches and corbels grow out of their walls 
by natural processes, according to their use, 


| and are admirably shaped to the exigencies of 


the occupier: the walls indeed generally, and 
the buitresses more particularly, grasp the soil 


| of their foundation with digitated extensors, 
| always proportioned to their perpendicular and 


lateral pressures. They produce their plain 


_ and robust sides in gradual diminution against 
| the building they are calculated to fortify; they 
| seem to ramify in the window- heads and mun- 


out we trace the sound builder,the able mason, | 


the ingenious carpenter, whose well-designed 
operations satisfying the mind, carry with it 
the fancy, by natural consequence, in harmo- 
nious consent; and an unsought felicity follows 
us a matter of course. He wrought out his 
design through the model, and an intimate 
knowledge of the materials, and careful consi- 
deration of the wants and requirements on the 
spot. 
explain their purpose of carrying off the wet ; 


His cornices and Jabels and water tables | 


the buttresses are never for ornament alone, | 
but proportioned to the support and durability | 


of the edifice. No payasitical excrescences ob- 
trude themselves ostentatiously, no parts and 


prettinesses are indulged which may not be ac- | 
counted for by a natural grace and logical fit- | 
| the evil was remedied, the walls were then 


ness. Observe the buttresses or the windows 
at Winchester and Oxford; and we are asto- 
nisbed at the fitness of each to its place, the 


variety of resource, the absence of manner, and | 
the mastery of design in the whole and in the | 


minute detail of profile, the calculation of light 
and shade, and the contour in the forms; as 


for instance the acute external mouldings of | 


the window frames or mullions, and the corre- 
sponding interior boutels, suited to the light 
and situation in which they are to be viewed. 





bg Brande’s oe Dietionary of Science.’* : 
t+ See page 448, ante, 


| 


tens; and separating themselves from the 
parapet above, shoot forth and effloresce in 
graceful pinnacles and crockets.” 





Correspondence. 


SMOKED BRICKS—CAUTION,. 

Sin,—I have erected a building this last 
spring, and in the interior of its walls have 
used bricks from an old chimney, taking care 
to turn the smoke-stained part of the bricks 
inward. ‘lhe walls have since been covered 
with three coats of chalk-lime plastering, 
through which a disagreeable stain from the 
old bricks appeared. Paint was then applied 
to the stained parts, and, hoping thereby that 


papered ; but unfortunately the stain is still 
visible ; and if, Sir, you will be kind enough 
to inform me, through your valuable journal, 
of a way by which the stain ean be stopped, 
without having recourse to battening, I shail 
feel very greatly obliged.—I am, Sir, &e. 
Burnham, Essex, Sept. 10. W.N, 
*.” We have never tried it, but are disposed 


| to think that tin foil affixed to the wall would 
| effectually answer the purpose. Perhaps some 
He was one of the first to employ in his towers | , 


of our readers may have had occasion to remedy 
a similar error, and will let us koow the 
result. 








COMPETITION FOR LAYING OUT THE JEPHSON 
GARDENS, 

Sin,—I perceive by the Leamington Spa 
Courier that the poet of the Jephson Gardens 
have awarded the first premiam for the best 
= for laying out these grounds, to Messrs. 

V ills and Hopton, otherwise Hoptonand Wills, 
which, I believe, is the correct address ; and 
the second to Mr. J. W. Papworth, of Bedford- 
square, London. But I was much surprised to 
find, by the same paragraph, that “ Messrs. 
Jackson and Squirbill had received instructions 
from the trustees to prepare drawings for two 
lodges,” &c. Now, I had the pleasure of view- 
ing the various plans submitted to the trus- 
tees, which were publicly exhibited, and I saw 
upon the selected design various plans of 
lodges, which appeared to me quite appropriate 
to the etendel pe Have Messrs. Hopton 
and Wills nothing to do with the carrying into 
execution of their own design? If they have, 
why do not the trustees allow them to furnish 
other designs for the lodges, if required? If 
they are not to carry their design out, I should 
like to ask for what reason? You will pro- 
bably say, that the information I seek ought to 
be most readily obtained in the locality where 
the events occur. This may be true, where 
jobbing is not so prevalent as at Leamington, 
where to arrive at the truth requires more 
patience and perseverance than I have time to 
exercise upon the present occasion. 

One Inrenestep 1n THe Paosrerity 

or LEAMINGTON. 











HAliscetlanea, 


Improvement or Lonpon.—Where there 
is a will there is a way. London needs only 
the will to assume a decorous aspect due to 
her greatness. There are uncommon natural 
advantages in the site. The wealth of the 
community exceeds that of any other—vastly 
exceeds that of the communities that made 
such noble use of “the golden Arno,” paltry 
stream. The principal street thoroughfares, 
the great arteries of London, far too narrow 
for the traffic, would be immeasurably relieved 
by a road-way parallel to the water-way. And 
we verily believe that the alteration would pay 
itself in the increased value of the property. 
Suitably constructed, the banks of the river 
might combine the utmost sightliness with the 
utmost convenience for mercantile purposes, 
and might be surmounted with houses that 
would be eagerly sought as residences by the 
wealthy tradesmen of London—palaces over- 
looking the broad stream, with its open view, 
adorning the Fe oo they shared, yet close to 
the shop or office in the neighbouring part of 
the great inland thoroughfares. What value 
might not such a double row of palaces add to 
the rental of the Thames banks! And it is 
true that minor contingent improvements would 
follow. The miserable lanes would become 
handsome streets, the Thames would no longer 
be a sewer; and all the Surrey side would be- 
nefit in salubrity and value by effectually diking. 
This would be drawing the west-end through 
the heart of London; bringing magnificence 
and comfort to the citizen without bis going 
out of town for it. It would convert our great 
city into the most imposing capital in the 
world. What visions of grandeur, and of 
profit, does the bare idea conjure up!—Apec- 
tator. 

Cavracu Resovation.—Truno.—Daring 
the past week, says the Falmouth Packet, the 
granite pillars and arches dividing the aisles of 
St. Mary’s church have been freed from the 
covering of lime and plaster, with which, in 
the days when ecclesiastical architecture was 
called “ Gothic,” they had been Grecianised 
and disfigured. The pillars of the chancel had 
been previously restored by the rector, and the 
improvement was so striking, that several pa- 
rishioners undertook to complete the work, 
each restoring a pillar. The improvements 
effected here in the last three years have been 
very encouraging. The seats in St. Mary’s 
church bave been better arranged, a very 
ordinary wooden rere-dos has been re- 
placed with a costly one of Caen stone, 
having an altar-piece in the centre, after 
Rubens, The space within the rails has been 
paved with encaustic tiles. Two very large 
east windows of stained glass have been put 
in, and a mortuary window ia the aisle ; three 
others are in preparation. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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Scarnporovacu.—A letter from Scarborough 
mentions the recent completion of extensive, 
and elegant ranges of buildings. The sites are 
well chosen, with commanding yr eps and 
delightful walks. A new saloon, added to the 
pes is of good character, and the house of Mr. 

oodall is also a good specimen. The latter 
building is large and substantial, of good brick- 
work, with mouldings in stone, Apparently 
the style is Elizabethan, rich of its kind, and 
the house is supposed to have cost nearly 
20,0002, It has a good effect from the sea, 
yet has more the appearance of a public than 
a private building.—The railway station, at the 
same place, our correspondent describes as the 
most beautiful he has seen; it is in the Italian 
style, and built of stone. We should be glad 
to hear more about it.—Filey, near the same 
place, which we recollect some short time 
since was a village of fishermen’s cottages, has 
now a great number of handsome houses, and 
a very large hotel.—The se at Scarbo- 
rough is in most parts very defective, and 
there must shortly be plenty of work for engi- 
neers in rich old towns, the march of the cho- 
lera towards this part of theworld being pretty 
evident, and pestilence of some sort or other 
being naturally expected to follow the disease 
in vegetables.—Many alterations are contem- 
plated at Leicester, which we hope will not be 
undertaken without proper supervision. 

Mone or Fixine Pencit Daawinas.— 
The Patent Journal says :—Dissolve pale resin 
in spirit of wine; lay the pencil drawing on 
its face upon a sheet of clean paper, and brush 
the back of the drawing with the solution. 
This penetrates through the paper in a few 
minutes, and as the spirit evaporates the resin 
is deposited as a varnish on the drawing. This 
has the advantage of not cockling the paper, 
which aqueous solutions will do; and as the 
brush only passes over the back of the draw- 
ing, none of the pencil marks are in any de- 
gree removed. This prose will not answer 
with drawings on card, or any other substance 
too thick to be penetrated by the solution. In 
this case a weak solution of isinglass may be 
placed in a shallow dish, the drawing being 
passed through it, so as to wet every part 
without touching it with a brush. 

Woop Pavement, Cueapsipy.—At a 
meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers for 
the city, held in the Court-room, Guildhall, last 
week, it was determined that the wooden pave- 
ment in Cheapside should remain till next 
spring, when it is to be taken up, and Cheap- 
side paved with granite, in the same manner 
as Fleet-street. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


For the whole of the works on the Portlethan contract of 
the Aberdeen railway, from near the Cove to Elsick Mill, a 
length of about 44 miles. 

For the whole of the works on that part of the Aberdeen 
Railway from the River Dee to the Cove, a length of about 
five miles. 

For the whole of the works on that part of the Aberdeen 
Railway from the Water of Cowie to Black Hills, a length of 
about two miles and a half, 

For the erection of a workhouse at Gravesend on an altered 
and reduced plan. 

For lighting the town of Gainsborough with gas for a 
term of years. 

For the execution of the works on the Nidd Seetion of the 
Leeds and Thirsk Railway. 

For the execution of the works in contract No, 1, on the 
Whitehaven and Furness Junction Railway, comprising the | 
earthwork, masonry, es &c., from Whitehaven tonear | 
St, Bees, a length of about four miles and « haif. 

For the execution of the works in contract No. 2, on the 
Whitehaven and Furness Junction Railway, comprising the 
earthwork and fencing of Sea Mill Cutting, near St. Bees, 
being about 130,000 cubie yards or thereabouts. 

For the execution of the works in contract No. 8, on the 
Whitehaven and Furness Junction Railway, comprising the 
earthwork and fencing of Nethertown cutting, containing 
144,006 cubie yards or thereabouts. 

For certain works in the building of a dwelling-house fora 
school-master, and for the reception of scholars in the Gram- 
mar-school at Durham . 

For the construction of three groynes of masonry on the 
South Rocks, Sunderland. 

For paving and keeping in repair the horse and foot ways 
in the borough of New Windsor for one year, from 29th 
September (promptly). 

For a new steam-engine, cylinder steam-chest, hand gear, 
&c. ; new cylinder boiler, 26 feet long, 64 feet diameter, of 
best Staffordshire crown plate, and all steam hot and waste 
water pipes.—At Sunderland ; also 

For erection of certain other machinery as above. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—A Chemical Lecture, by Dr. Ryan, daily, 
and on the Evenings cf Mondays, Wednesdays, and . 
A Lecture on the Electro-Magnetic Te h, by Professor 
Bachhoffner, daily. Macintosh’s Revolving Engine, Cole- 
man’s Patent Locomotive Engine for ing and de- 
scending Inclined Planes, Farreli's Archi Railway, 
the Atmospheric emai by in action, Hallette’s Atmos- 
Railway Valve. Opaque Microseope. The Oxy- 
ydrogen Misseenty eptibiting a fine Collection of Living 
Objects. A beautiful Picture of the Chapel in the Convent 
of St. Catherine, near Jerusalem, by Mr. Charles Smith, is 
one of the new Series of Dissolving Views.— ion, is. ; 
Schools, Half-price. . 
PLuMBers and BUILDERS (by prompt 
payment) may save 20 per cent. on all kind of 
Ptumber’s Brass Work at J. PELTON’S Pump, Water- 
Closet, Cock and - Brass Manufactory, 6, West-street, Soho, 
London. : 
J. P. does not deem it prudent to advertize prices, but 


trusts that a reduction of 20 per cent, and a good article will 
be a sufficient inducement to procure him a trial. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 

AS LAMPs, GAS BRACKETS, GAS 

PILLARS, BURNERS, &c. &e. In calling the 
attention of architects, builders, &e., to their assortment of 
Gas Furniture in general, C. DEBAUFER and SON respect- 
fully announce they continue to fit up premises of every de- 
scription on the most approved and newest system of gas 
fitting. An experience of y years justifies us in making 
the above assertion,—P.5. Country orders attended to with 
dispatch. 

10 and 11, Creed-lane, St. Paul's. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & BRICK MAKERS. 
J goede of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 

bored perfectly true hy any machinery, in various 
jain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares. 
Prarket Places, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, 








For building about 600 yards of sewers at Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight. 


Drogheda poor-housre. 


Jewry-street, city. 


and stock and slop brickmakers ; 
Lynn. 

For several good plumbers and Glaziers at Hull. 

For an active foreman to a brick-yard at Litcham: wanted 
at Michaelmas. 

For the letiing of steam saw-mills at Hull. 


Sydenham, near the Croydon railway, 
y 3 y 
3 ee 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &e. 
BY AUCTION, 
At Carlton Rode and Tibbenham, Norfolk: 100 oak, ash, 
and elm timber and pollard trees, &c. 
At West Dean, near Farley: 350 oak timber trees. 
At Hull: a cargo of Honduras mahogany. 
At Liverpool: 471 logs Cuba mehogany, 58 logs Havana 
cedar, 126 lancewood spars, &c. 
At Datchet, Bucks: about 24 loads of elm timber, Jast 
years’ fall. 
At Liverpool: 192 logs Cuba mahogany, 72 logs Havana 
cedar, 915 lancewood spars, &c. 
At Lewisham: 12 acres of brick earth. 
At Woolwich: the whole materials of cight houses, &c. 





{We are compelled, by the interference of the Stamp Office, to omit 
the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c. are to be addressed, 
For the couvesience of owr readers, however, they are entered in a 
book, and may be seen on application at the office of “ The Builder,” 
2, York-street, Covent Garden. } 

For the erection of stabling for 60 horses, with sheds and 
other works, fur the Regent Canal Company. 

_ For the conversion of a house and premises at Atherstone 

into a Lock-up House. 


For providing and fixing two water-closets at the Chelms- 
ford Union Workhouse. 


For 500 to 1000 tons of the best blue Guernsey Granite, 


broken to a two-inch ring, and sifted and delivered to the | 
surveyor of Christ Church, Surrey, in the upper pool of the | 


Thames, at per ton, cash. 


For the road sand on the several districts of the new cross | 


turnpike roads. 


For lighting the parish of St. Mary, Rotherhithe, with | 


essential oil of tar for one year, 169 lanterns ineluded. 

For the supply of lead and lead piping for the Middlesex 
County Pauper Lunatic Asylum. 

For the supplying of Rock-hill, Castle-hill, and Yorkshire 
paving, kerb stones, granite piechere, pit gravel screened and 
unscreened, Croydon gravel, broken granite, dug flint broken, 
flint hoggin, Kentish rag, broken and unbroken, for St.Giles’, 
Camberwell—separate tendere, 

For supplying the workhouse at Farnham and Aldershot 
with wrought iron single and double bedsteads, such as are 
used in union workhouses. 

For the  « tying of ¢ ter’s work for St. Giles’, Cam- 
berwell, Peckham, and Dalwich 

For the supplying of smith’s work for St. Giles’, Camber- 
wel!, Peckham, and Dalwich. 

Vor the supplying of ironmonger’s work for St. Giles’, 
Camberwell, Peckham, and Dulwich. 

For the supplying of painter’s work for St. Giles’, C T- 
well, Peckhars, and Dulwich. : eee 

For the supolying of bricklayer’s work for St. Giles’ - 
berwell, Peckham, and Dulwich. ageneteeigbege 

For 3,009 . : - 
lighthownes. gallons of the finest sperm oil for the Livespool 

For the immediate supply of 2.000 ¢ of freest 
equal quality with the ee and. Reehend on Genin 
and of one te three tons weight. in yarious lengths and 
breadths, mone hess than 2 feet 6 inches im breadth, and 12 
to 18 inches thick : 500 tons at a time, to be delivered and 
paid for at Sunderland. 


For the immediate y of 100 tons of Italian - 


At Erith: a large quantity of materials. 
At Bromley, Kent: about 600,000 bricks. 
| At the East and West India Docks: 25 tons of nails, 2 tons 
of lead, copper, brass, &c., a fine efigine, 5 tons of wrought 
and cast iron, &c. 
At Luton: about 8 acres of brick field. 


BY PRIVATE TENDER, 
At Lower Beeding, Sussex: a quantity of larch and Seots 
fir, for sleepers, feneing, &c.; also beech, some of large size. 
At Luton: beech, oak, chesnut, ash, and elm of large size. 
At Great Whelnetham Hall, near Bury: a quantity of oak, 
ash, elm, beech, and pollards. 


| At Luton Hoo Mansion, Luton: a magnificent portico of 
Bath and Portland stone, tuited for a railway terminus, or 
| other public edifice. 
} At Newington Causeway : a second-hand sawing machine, 
cutting 24 inches deep. 

At Blackfriars’: an oil and colour shop. 

At Worthington, near Castle Donington; 360,000 four 

ear old quicksets, suitable for railways. 

y 1 y 

At Leeds; two east-iron cisterns, nearly new, one 5 feet 5 
square, and ¢ feet deep, the other 4 fect 5 square and 4 feet 
deep. 

At Exeter: an Irc ger’s b 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“New Road.’’—The district surveyor is bound to see 
that the walls are carried up soundly and properly. 

* E,”’—** How to observe,—G 7,” will be found a 
useful first book. 

** Architectural Drawing Schools.’’— In reply to two or 
three inquiries, we have much satisfaction in mentioning 
Mr. Davy’s establishment, Fursival’s Ina. 

“A Builder.””—A district surveyor may not act in that ca- 
pacity in any building, alteration, &c., conducted under his 
ewn superintendence. 

“+ Builder.’’--We cannot give the names of slate 


{ 
For the completion of a fever-hospital on the site of the | 


For building sewers in Gun-square, Ebenezer-square, and | 


For a great number of bricklayers, bricklayers’ labourers, | 
constant employment near | 


For the letting of a seven-acre ficld of superior clay, at | 


HYDRAULIC LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells 
of any depth. SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to 
12-inch bore, kept for Hire. 

BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 










TO ENGINEERS AND BOILER MAKERS. 
| LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES FOR STEAM BOILERS. 


TFXHE BIRMINGHAM PATENT IRON 
| TUBE COMPANY, 42, Cambridge-street, Birming- 
i ham, and Smethwick, Staffordshire, manufacture Tubes 
| under an exclusive License from Mr. Richard Prosser, the 
Patentee. These Tubes are now very extensively used in 
| the Boilers of Marine and Locomotive Steam Engines in 
| England and on the continent, are stronger, lighter, cheaper, 
| and more durable than brass er copper Tubes, and war- 
| ranted not to open in the Weld, They may be fixed in the 
Boilers without Ferules, and can be taken out and refixed 
without additional trouble or expense.—Address, 42, Cam- 
bridge-street, Crescent, Birmingham ; London Warehouse, 
68, Upper Thames-ssreet, 





“TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND 
__ OTHERS. 
ESSRS. WOOD AND COMPANY, 


iV Grainers and Writers to the Trade only, by contract, 
measure, or otherwise. 

62, Waterloo Bridge-road, All letters post paid. 

N.B. Workmen sent to any part of the kingdom. 
*,* An Apprentice wanted. 


R GOODLAD and Co., Paper-hanging 
| @ Manufacturers, 1, Southampton-street, two doors 
| from the Strand, London. R. G. and Co, beg respectfully 
| to express their thanks for past favours, and solicit their 
| friends, and the Trade generally, to imspect their extensive 
| assortment of the choicest Patterns, which they can vouch 
; ranks second to none in the metropolis, either as regards 
| extent of stock, variety, or moderate charges, A liberal 
allowance to Builders and the Trade. For cash only. 


JYORTER’S CORRUGATED, and PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge (and the Grove), Southwark. At the 
above Works, the Public are secure in having the superior 
make, and by the Patent process of Galvanizing Iron as first 
introduced into this Country, with many improvements in 
its application to Roofs, Buildings, &c. Every description 
of Buildimg, Railway, and other Iron and Smith’s work 
Manufactured of the best quality, Iron Fence and Hurdles 
| as usual.—The Trade Supplied. 











PATENT GALVANISED TINNED LRON, 
(MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 
RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS, and CONTRACTORS are respectfully 
nformed they can be supplied with this in e@ metal 
for building purposes, of the best quality and lowest terms. 
It is superior in every respect to zinc, and two-thirds less 
price than 7ib. sheet ad for fing, no woodwork being 
required, but iron rafters only, 21 inches rendering 
the whole roof fire-proof, is mode of covering roofs is 
cheaper than Lead, Zine, Tiles, or Slates. Parapet and 
other Gutters formed and fixed, also rain-water pipe, heads, 
eave guiter, baths, stove and funnel pipe, cisterns and water- 
closets fixed. The sheets are 6 fed lode by 2 ft., 2 ft, Gin. 
and 3 feet wide, and goz. to any required weight per foot, 
and can be had either plain or ecorru # 

Piease apply te CHARLES GELL, Junior, No. 5, Quick- 
set-row, New-road, St. Pancras, where references and testi- 
monials of the highest lity of extensive works 
already done can be had. 








* An Englishmon.’’—We are commanded to return good 
for evil. 
** Fees for Raising Ladders.”— A correspondent com- 
plains that he has to pay 2s. Gd. fee for leave to raise a 
ladder to colour a single front in Regent’s-street, or Regent’s- 
rok while larger tradesmen who have whole terraces to do, 
ave only to pay one shilling per house. 
“A * next week. 





peniy imported and of best quality, delivered at Sunder 


Received.— “‘ F, T.,’" “ Mr. W. “5, A. B.,”’ “Ob. 
server,”’ “© i 
* Portland 


onstant . eR 
Stone,” “ Mr. Walmisley,” “T, H, W.’’ 








LARENDON PANTECHNICON, 
North-row, North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 

The proprietor, Mr. JAMES PONSFORD most re- 
spectfully to inform the nobility, gentry, and public, that he 
bas those exceediagly convenient ware and store-rooms for de- 
positing furniture and other valuable spray te and that the 
greatest attention is given to receiving iveri i] ar- 
— and to their softy beg Dae Wore-reumn nad the 
erate charge he makes he convenience is consider- 
ably less than similar Establishments in London. ers 
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